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Hebei Circum-Bohai Sea Group 



Founded in 1993, Hebei Circum- 
enterprise whose business activities include tourism, media 


is a c 



BH's main business is tourism, its development of a series of new scenic spots 


■ ■ yunshan Scenic Park, has brought the group fame as well as generating consider¬ 

able revenue. The “one-stop ticket” created by President Wang Xiaopeng has made these 
parks even more popular with visitors. 




hbh Hebei Circum-Bohai Sea Group 
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To Our Readers 



The Price of a Better Life 


Life in China, the world’s most populous nation, is generally more afflu¬ 
ent than ever before. But since the onset of opening up and reform some 30 
years ago, its citizens are also subject to greater strain. A more meritocratic 
approach enables Chinese people fully to exert their talents and achieve 
personal dreams. Growing marketization has remarkably boosted produc¬ 
tivity, substantially augmenting public and individual wealth. Greater empha¬ 
sis on democracy and the rule of law in China’s institutions has enabled the 
government to bow out of the personal life of Chinese citizens, leaving them 
to make their own choices. 

The downside to this enormous social and economic transition is mani¬ 
fest in sky-high housing prices, fierce 
social competitiveness that starts at 
kindergarten, increasing pollution, 
food safety risks, and a nascent so¬ 
cial security system. These are the 
growing pains that China must bear 
on its road to economic and social 
maturity. But they cannot dampen 
the people’s optimism, more justified 
than ever before. This is the paradox¬ 
ical theme of December’s Special Report, “The Swings and Roundabouts 
of a Better Life.” 

Social harmony has been the keynote of government work in recent 
years, as confirmed by President Hu Jintao at last October’s 17th CPC 
National Congress, the nation’s most important political event since the 
2002 congress. Lars Morking interprets this implicit message in his re¬ 
port “Mind the Gap - the Communist Party of China Steps out to Promote 
Social Harmony.” 

The new policy of tax rebates on Chinese exports, implemented on July 
1, is a heavy blow to certain Chinese exporters, particularly those in the 
textile industry. It is nevertheless conducive to upgrading China’s export 
structure and the sound development of the Chinese economy. This is¬ 
sue is examined in greater detail in “Tax Rebate Revocations Jolt Chinese 
Exports.” 
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I took delivery today of China Today , my 
I favorite magazine, and spent the whole 
night reading it. Many of its excellent ar¬ 
ticles left a deep impression on me. But 
the most impressive, from my point of 
view, was “Red Cadres Learn from the 
Stars and Stripes” in the Special Report, 
N Be an Official, Be a Student 1 ’ (October 
2007 issue). The comparison between 
meetings in the US and China, where the 
main difference is the time spent, is par¬ 
ticularly valid, American people seldom, 
if ever, repeat what has already been 
discussed, other than to raise points on 
which they do not agree. They save time, 
whereas Chinese people waste it by re¬ 
peating what is already established. This 
is just one example, but makes me real¬ 
ize how far we have to go before we can 
catch up with the US, despite plans to 
land on the moon. Our government really 
needs to improve its efficiency through 
serious restructuring, i would like to raise 
the suggestion that the magazine publish 
more articles, as in the past few issues, 
acknowledging and analyzing past sue- 
cesses and failures on the part of the gov¬ 
ernment. I believe that this would help us 
to broaden our horizons and improve our 
overall intelligence. As an avid reader of 
China Today , I would enjoy articles that 


give more Toed for thought.” J would like to 
express my appreciation to the magazine's 
editors for their hard work that makes my 
life more meaningful. 

As this year marks China Toda/s 55th 
anniversary I, as a reader and English 
teacher, would like to wish the magazine 
“Happy birthday!" China Today has wit¬ 
nessed the development of China; it is a 
window through which people at home and 
abroad can gain a better understanding of 
our country. My best wishes to all of you, 
and China Today forever] 

Xiong Shizhong 

China 

T he article “imported Toys R If in the 
October 2007 issue of China Today 
took me back to the time of the Hollywood 
action block buster Transformers , which 
smashed all Chinese box office records. 
Its success occurred at the time the Has¬ 
bro Transformer toys were selling like hot 
cakes, at prices ranging from RMB 20 to 
10,000. Although all toy prices have risen 
in recent years, the Transformer range is 
stilt the most popular. To people of my age 
who were born in the 1980s, the Trans¬ 
former toys are associated not only with 
recreation, but also with happy memories 
of our childhood and familial love. 

Hubert Wang 
Beijing , China 

1 really appreciated the article “Beijing’s 
I Most S e n i or Overseas B u sy B ody” about 
David Tool, a foreign teacher at BISU, in 
the September 2007 issue. I am greatly 
touched by his heipful deeds - teaching at 
BISU, correcting English signs around the 
city and helping the disabled community 
- and would like to express my respect for 
him. We should always show hospitality to 
such conscientious foreigners. 

Chen Guofeng 
Shandong ; China 


We welcome your letters! 

Add: China Today News Center, 24 Baiwanzhuang Street, Xicheng District, Beijing, 100037 
mi: AM: 100037 

E-mail: chinatodaynews@yahoo.com.cn Fax: 86-10-68320886 
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crop up in the course of Its opening up and reforms. The 
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Mind the Gap - the Communist Party of China 
Steps out to Promote Social Harmony 

A German journalist covering the 17th National Congress 
of the Communist Party of China construes the new 
concepts and messages implicit in it. 




An Ancient City of Trade Hidden 
Deep in the Mountains 

Hongjiang, a town snugly ensconced in the 
mountain ranges of Hunan Province, was 
among the first in China to trade according to 
capitalist principles. 
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Huo Jionying 
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Front Cover: Cartoon by Li Shigong 


Beijing HongKuanleng International Advertising Co., Ltd. Is She sole agenl for advertisements on She 
inside front cover, head page and inside back cover of Ihe Chinese, English, French and Spanish 
editions at China Today. IJ also handles advertisement tn olher parts of the magazine. 

Tel: m [W7364M4 fax: B610^67318307 




Places in This Issue 

1. Beijing 

2 . Zuoquan, Shanxi 

3. Hongjiang. Hunan 
4* Lhasa, Tibet 
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China's national survey of po Hut ion sources is to be conducted every 10 years. 


Regulations for the 
National Survey of 
Pollution Sources Issued 

Regulations for the National Suivey 
of Pollution Sources, signed by Chinese 
Premier Wen Jiabao, provides the legal 
basis of an upcoming nationwide survey 
aimed at determining the number and 
geographical distribution of the country's 
polluters, and which sectors are the worst 
offenders. The survey will be conducted 
every 10 years and will target both state- 
owned and private enterprises. Survey 
statistics wifi provide a basis for the for¬ 
mulation of environmental protection 
policies. 


Beijing Olympics in August 2008. At the 
end of 2006, China's total urban rail net¬ 
work comprised 20 lines and nearly 600 
kilometers of track in ten cities including 
Beijing, Shanghai and Tianjin, According to 
future plans, 61 lines with a total length of 
1,700 kilometers will be built in IS cities 
over the next few years, at a cost of over 
RMB 600 billion, These projects will re¬ 
lieve traffic pressure in China's increasingly 
congested urban centers. 

China Climbs Ten Places 
in the Doing Business 2008 
Report 

According to the World Bank's newly 
released Doing Business 2008 Report, Chi¬ 
na ranks 83rd in the workj as a place for 
doing business, ten places higher than last 
year's ranking. "China passed its far-reach¬ 
ing bankruptcy law in 2006, and a new 
property law last spring, making it much 
more prominent in the Past Asia market" 
The Doing Business ranking is calculated 
through a series of indexes measuring 
things such as the ease of conducting busk 


Terminology for Traditional 
Medicine No Longer Lost in 
Translation 

The worlds first document listing 





Urban Rail Networks Ease 
Traffic Congestion 

Traffic congestion in Beijing has eased 
considerably since Line 5 of the city's rail 
system was unveiled in October. Beijing's 
rail network now comprises 142 kilome¬ 
ters of lines conveying 2 million people 
around the city each day. The network will 
cover 200 kilometers by the time of the 


standard international terminology for 
Traditional Chinese Medicine was re¬ 
cently launched by the World Health 
Organization (WHO). The document 
contains 3,543 terms covering eight cat¬ 
egories, including basic theories, medical 
treatments and diagnosis. The list com- 
both Chinese and English versions 
of definitions and descriptions, 
dardized terminology will be applied in 
education, practice, research and infor¬ 
mation exchange. 
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ness, efficiency in license granting, and tax 
rates, A survey conducted by Deloitte 
Touche Tohmatsu shows that China's new 
bankruptcy law has considerably strength* 
ened the confidence of enterprises and 
investors operating in the Chinese market 
According to the Doing Business report, 
the world's top ten economic entities are 
Singapore, New Zealand, the U.S., Hong 
Kong, Denmark, the U,K„ Canada, Ireland, 
Australia and Iceland, 

Shandong Lawyers Receive 
Anti-dumping Training 


Eighty lawyers from Shandong Prov¬ 
ince in North China recently attended 
a 10-day anti-dumping training course. 
Twenty will be selected through law 
and English-language examinations for 
further training in the U.S. As a major 
export province in China, Shandong has 
seen numerous anti-dumping cases in 
the last few years, including 11 in 2006 
alone. The Provincial Lawyers Associa¬ 
tion hopes to improve lawyers' ability to 
deal with these cases through the train- 
ing program.. 



The new Line 5 of Beijing's rail 
system has helped alleviate the 
city’s traffic congestion. 


TP402 



Sixty-one foreigners from 30 countries have 
graduated from Beijing Municipal Hospital of 
Traditional Chinese Medicine, The hospital’s 
president is seen here awarding a certificate to 
a student from Ghana. 

Chen Zhu: TCM May 
Influence Medical Models 

The new minister of public health Chen 
Zhu says that traditional Chinese medicine 
(TCM) may have a big impact on the fu¬ 
ture of medicine generally. 1 he differences 
between TCM and Western medicine are 


Zhou Ji Affirms Public 
Education 

Minister of Education Zhou ji recently 
affirmed that the principle of public edu¬ 
cation will be maintained in China, and 
spending on the sector increased. The 
year 20G7 marts the 30th anniversary of 
the resumption of China's university en¬ 
trance examinations. The country's higher 
education sector has advanced in leaps and 
bounds since that time, undergoing expan¬ 
sion and a marked improvement in teach¬ 
ing standards. The rapid development of 


similar to those between traditional Chi¬ 
nese wash painting and classical Western 
oil painting; TCM considers the body in its 
entirety, while Western medicine focuses 
on specific parts. There are also many simi¬ 
larities between TCM's basic concepts and 
modem life science, "Combining modem 
biology and TCM in researching health and 
chronic complex diseases will be a trend 
in modem iatrology," predicts Chen Zhu. 
The minister believes that once the core 
ideas of TCM, such as integral concepts, 
syndrome-differentiation treatment and 
disease prevention, can be further an¬ 
notated and enhanced, they will have a 
far-reaching influence on contemporary 
medical practice, medical policy and the 
pharmaceutical industry, leading to new 
reforms and innovations. 



China's education minister says higher educa¬ 
tion will remain public. 


Photos by China Foto Press 

higher education has been a significant cor¬ 
nerstone of China's modernization, 


Shang Fulin: China’s Stock 
Market an Economic 
Weatherglass 

Shang Fulin, chairman of the China 



The Chinese stock market has become the 
weatherglass of the national economy. 


Securities Regulatory Commission, claims 
that China's stock market has become the 
weatherglass of the national economy. The 
local stock market has undergone consid¬ 
erable reform in the past five years, and at 
the end of September 2007 its value was 
approximately RMB 25 trillion, placing it 
fourth in the world As the Chinese capita! 
market starts up. the quality of listed com¬ 
panies is being enhanced and the founda¬ 
tion of the stock market strengthened. At 
present, institutional investors make up 46 
percent of China’s capita! market. 
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The Chinese people are rapidly discovering the cost to 
their mental wellbeing of China’s nhenomen aLcco nomic 

development. The halcyon days of the simple life, tarn 
followed liberation in 1949 irrevocably over, they mit-si 

now deal with the stresses and complexities corufmfiiirant 

\ 

to riding the “China Economy Express ’ Keeping me- 


directly on their ability to fulfill a heavy % 
a competitive social environment. ' 
The people nevertheless approach edc 
hopes and joys as well as problems, with 
optimism. This issue ’s Special Report ext 
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perspectives during Chinas socio-economic 
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Special Report 


Chinese children, especially those born in cities, get off to a 
good start from the moment they are conceived, as regards 
standards of nutrition and social care. But this makes the 
daily life of a wife even busier once she falls pregnant. 



By staff reporter HOU RUILI 




Jin Yu and her baby. 

B EST wishes for a son!” 

is the most frequently 
heard greeting at Chi¬ 
nese weddings. Il ex- 
presses the common 
aspiration to procreate as soon after 
marriage as possible. 

When Jin Yu became pregnant, both 
her parents and parents-in-law took 
turns to prepare nutritious meals for her. 
Her husband, meanwhile, took a greater 


share of the housework and did his ut¬ 
most to be generally supportive. In the 
early stages of her pregnancy Jin Yu’s 
appetite dwindled. But after the initial 
prenatal reaction she became ravenous, 
eating four meals a day and often wak¬ 
ing at midnight with food cravings. 

“During pregnancy a woman may be 
expected to gain 11.5-13.5 kilograms. 
But SO percent or more of pregnant 
women are currently seriously over¬ 
weight. Their resultant jy hmtsized' fe¬ 
tuses necessitate more births by Caesar¬ 
ean section. In the Beijing area alone, 
Caesarean births make up 45-70 percent 
of the total,” according to Xing Shu- 
cha. director of the School for Pregnant 
Women run by the Haidian District 
Health Center for Women and Children. 
Overeating in the belief that abundant 
nutrition will nurture a healthier baby is 
at the root of this phenomenon. 

In order to increase Jin Yu's protein 
intake, her family started eating meat in¬ 
stead of their habitual rice porridge for 


supper. In her fourth month of pregnan¬ 
cy, Jim Yu began weighing herself each 
week and recording her rate of weight 
increase. Any disproportionate gains 
she countered by taking more exercise. 
In China, expectant mothers undergo at 
least 10 physical checkups. But as one 
doctor explains. “Since there is always a 
long line of expectant mothers awaiting 
consultation, I can usually only spare 
them a three-minute, rather than a 10- 
minute, basic consultation on general 
guidelines. They must iill in the details 
themselves from recommended reading 
on the subject.” Jin Yu, a case in point, 
bought more than 20 books, including 
Menus for Pregnant Women , A Guide 
to Having a Healthy Baby , and How to 
Explo it the Wisdont of Babies, 

These gaps are also filled by various 
recently established clubs for pregnant 
women and fathers-to-be. They offer 
yoga classes for expectant mothers, 
baby bathing instructions for fathers - 
to-be, as well as information on various 
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The first Mothers-to-be Body Painting Contest held in Hainan Province pulled in 73 participants from 
all over China, 


In order to increase Jin Yu's protein intake, 
her family started eating meat instead of their 
habitual rice porridge for supper 


l 


methods of delivery and the anesthetic 
procedures applicable. Such classes in¬ 
evitably hike the cost of preparing for 
the new addition Lo the family but, as Jin 
Yu says, “It’s best to know as much as 
possible beforehand." Hospital pre-natal 
clinics encourage both pregnant women 
and their husbands to attend courses 
on diet, weight control, and prepara¬ 
tions for the actual birth. The positive 
response to such advice is evident in the 
standing-room-only situation at courses 
on mid and late pregnancy at the Hai¬ 
ti i an District Health Center for Women 
and Children. Attendees include elders 
as well as young couples. All listen in¬ 
tently, taking notes. 


Ladies-in-Waiting 

When Jin Yu became pregnant, both 
her p a re nts a n d pare n t s - i n-1 aw e x p acted 
her to resign from her job, stay home 
and prepare for the birth of her baby. But 
after listening to the opinions of various 
antenatal specialists* Jin Yu decided to 
carry on working. She was advised to 
continue participation in various activi¬ 
ties organized by her workplace, and 
generally to maintain outside interests, 
Jin took this advice, and also decorated 
her baby’s bedroom. 

Throughout her pregnancy, Jin Yu 
was conscious of the influence of her 
mood on her unborn child. Her doctor 
had told her, 4 'The affect of the mother’s 


Perinatal Care 


Perinatal care consists of systematic 
medical consultations. It encompasses 
early pregnancy examinations, peri¬ 
odical prenatal examinations, parturition 
care and service, supervision of high-risk 
mothers, and postpartum visits, 

1. Expectant mothers should register 
at their community hospital or medical 
service center within the first 12 weeks of 
their pregnancy, bringing with them their 
residence booklet (hukou) and Birth Ser¬ 
vice Certificate (issued by the subdistrict 
office of the relevant hukou). The com¬ 
munity hospital or medical service center 
establishes their Mother and Newborn 
Healthcare File. It is at this stage that ex¬ 
pectant mothers are told what to expect 
during early pregnancy. 

2. Mothers-to-be have at least 10 
prenatal examinations over their entire 
term of pregnancy; one within the first 12 
weeks; one every four weeks between 
the 12th and 28th weeks; one every two 
weeks between the 28th and 36th weeks; 
and weekly examinations after the 36th 
week. Women at high risk during preg¬ 
nancy undergo more examinations. 

3. Expectant mothers should attend 
the three courses applicable to early, 
middle and late pregnancy, 

4. Mothers-to-be produce their Health¬ 
care Files upon being hospitalized, in or¬ 
der for the obstetrician to write a report 
on the delivery for later reference. 

5. A new mother should hand her 
Healthcare File back to the community 
hospital or medical service center with¬ 
in 48 hours of being discharged from 
hospital. Within the next three to seven 
days, a community doctor visits her at 
home. He or she will give guidance on 
such matters as breastfeeding and infant 
care, and also advise on and treat any 
mother or child ailments. 

6. The community hospital or medi¬ 
cal service center also provides mothers 
and babies with systematic healthcare, 
including inoculations. 



Escorted moth era-tobe await their periodi¬ 
cal checkup at the Haidian District Health 
Center for Women and Children. 
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Special Report 



Fathers-to-be at a maternity hospital training course. Photos by China Foto Press 


Throughout her pregnancy, Jin Yu was conscious of 
the influence of her mood on her unborn child. 


mood on the fetus is as significant as 

•r 

that of her diet, both of which directly 
influence the baby's temperament. Chil¬ 
dren with a balanced temperament are 
generally rational and have good cogni¬ 
tive skills, rather than being fractious 
and demanding/ 1 

Jin Yu was understandably apprehen¬ 
sive at the prospect of giving birth. Her 
mother was even more anxious, as when 
she first married, childbirth generally 
took place at home with the help of an 
experienced midwife* Poor hygiene and 
a lack of medical expertise, however, 
made parturition a crucial time, fraught 
with risks such as a breech delivery or 
hemorrhages, Jin Yu calmed her moth¬ 
er's fears, telling her, “Nowadays hospi¬ 
tals not only give pregnant women care¬ 
ful examinations, but also prepare them 
for the actual birth by showing them 


how to breathe, bear down, and adopt 
the position most suitable for delivery 
during labor. I feel as prepared as I pos¬ 
sibly could be, and my husband will be 
with me in the delivery room, to give 
me an added sense of security/' 

Jin Yu's husband attends classes for 
fathers-to-be at the Haidian District 
Health Center for Women and Children. 
He confirms, “Although my wife will be 
the one actually giving birth, there will 
be plenty for me to do, I can help relieve 
the pain by massaging her, and soothe 
her distress simply by talking to her. Be¬ 
ing by her side at that time will show me 
just how traumatic the process of giving 
birth can be, it will also strengthen the 
emotional bond between us and create 
an even more harmonious environment 
in which to bring up our baby." IS 



AN Nan is a student at 
the Beijing No.4 Middle 
School, At this year's 
college entrance exami¬ 
nations he scored 565, a 


full 100 points less than the school aver¬ 
age. The highest score of all his fellow 
students was 698 - only 52 points short 
of the maximum 750 point score. The 
Beijing No. 4 school has a century-long 
history, and is generally regarded as 
the best middle school in China. It has 


a sound hardware environment as well 
as a profound cultural accumulation. 
Graduates who have since become lead¬ 
ers within the Party, the government and 
the armed forces, as well as prominent 
scientists, writers and artists, have giv¬ 
en the school an illustrious reputation. 

Upon being informed of his academic 
scores, Nan Nan refused to talk to any¬ 
one. To his parents he promised, “I will 
retake my third-year high school classes 
and take next year's college entrance 
exams, with the sole intent of entering 
Tsinghua University/’ Tsinghua ranks 
167th on the 2007 World University 
Academic Level list published by the 
Higher Education Research Institute of 
Shanghai Jiaotong University. Assess¬ 
ments are made on the basis of qual¬ 
ity of education and teachers, research 
results and scale of the school. As Cs- 


inghua rates number one on the entire 
Chinese mainland. Nan Nan's parents 
worried about the psychological effect 
on their son of his self-imposed quest. 

Erstwhile “Model 


Student” 

Nan Nan’s mother, a senior high 
school graduate, resigned from her job 
after giving birth to Nan Nan. She has 
since stayed at home to take care of her 
parents-in-law as well as rear her child. 
An inveterate perfectionist, she spoon¬ 
fed Nan Nan until he was three years 
old, and devoted all her spare time to 
supervising his education. 
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Academic Scores: 

Chief Demon in the 
Adolescent Nightmare 

By staff reporter HOU RUILI 


Nan Nan did not let his mother down. 
He was a good student, of good char¬ 
acter and fine scholarship. At primary 
school he was voted the “three-goods” 
student (morally, intellectually and 
physically) for six consecutive years. 
Prior to graduating he was voted the 
municipaldevel “three-goods” student 



“Since early childhood, my mother’s 
most frequent exhortation has been to 
"seize every minute to study.’ She would 
repeat it several times a day." 

After he graduated from primary 
school, Nan Nan’s parents decided to 
send him to the Beijing No. 13 Middle 
School branch, known for its strict ap¬ 
proach to school work. Their intention 
was to give him every advantage to- 
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Special Report 


wards achieving the highest possible 
academic scores. Nan Nan was elected 
monitor in his new school. As previous¬ 
ly, all his teachers, classmates, neigh¬ 
bors and friends regarded him as the 
student most likely to succeed. 

Following the onset of adolescence, 
however, Nan Nan ’s attitude towards his 


tive outlook bom of negligible social 
interaction, made her even stricter with 
her son. She regarded academic scores 
as paramount, and would berate Nan 
Nan if his scores fell even slightly. 
Consequently, from the second year of 
junior middle school, Nan Nan refused 
to talk to his mother. But his attitude 


Nan Nan had effectively “ burnt-out ” in his efforts 
to proceed with his studies, choosing instead to excel 
at computer games. 
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The TOEFL information stand at Beijmg’s China International Education Exhibition. 


mother, who had given up everything 
for him, changed to one of rebellion. 
Whenever she stopped her household 
chores to see how he was doing, Nan 
Nan would say before she could utter a 
word, “Leave me alone.” 

By that time both of Nan Nan's 
grandparents had died. His mother 
found cleaning work at a foreign com¬ 
pany, a job that was physically exhaust¬ 
ing. Fatigue, along with her conserva- 


towards his father, who does computer- 
related work at the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences, was quite different. Nan 
Nan's father never put pressure upon 
him to achieve high scores, instead giv¬ 
ing him practical guidance on how best 
to proceed in his studies. 

After Nan Nan entered his third year 
at junior high, his parents attended a 
parent-teachers meeting at the school. 
His mother recorded the teachers’ 


speeches for Nan Nan to listen to. With 
the psychological, as well as academic, 
support of his father. Nan Nan studied 
hard enough to satisfy his teachers' 
stringent requirements. This was at the 
price of troubled, nightmare-plagued 
sleep, and the loss of five kilograms in 
weight. This was hardly surprising, in 
view of his studying late, often till mid¬ 
night, each day and taking no holidays. 
He excelled at his studies, and ranked 
sixth in his school at the senior high 
school entrance examinations. Nan Nan 
was one of 50 graduates from his school 
that enrolled at the Beijing No. 4 Middle 
School. 

Excess-Pressure 
Induced Sfudy-Fafigue 

Nan Nan, however, had effectively 
“burnt-out” in his efforts to proceed 
with his studies at this well-regarded 
senior high school. He completely lost 
interest in studies, choosing instead to 
excel at computer games. After attend¬ 
ing a lecture on American culture he 
then became interested in break danc¬ 
ing. His enthusiasm reached a pitch that 
prompted him to dye his hair blonde, 
wear Korean-sty le grunge trousers and 
sign up for a break dancing course. Nan 
Nan also often invited his former class¬ 
mates out to dinner, spending as much 
as RMB 2,100 in one month on these 
frequent treats. He had still not reverted 
to his normal assiduous self by the sec¬ 
ond year of senior high, when he began 
to court girlfriends. His academic scores 
consequently declined even further. 

These two years took a heavy toll on 
Nan Nan's parents. Just the mention of 
his name would send Nan Nan’s mother 
into a despairing rage, while his father 
simply smiled helplessly and kept quiet. 
In order to maintain superficial peace, 
both parents exercised restraint, but at 
great cost to their relationship. Stony si¬ 
lence reigned in the household, broken 
only by spats and quarrels. Nan Nan’s 
father told this reporter, “We had no 
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idea how to manage our son, and were 
deeply conscious of having disappoint¬ 
ed his teachers and school.'” 

Nan Nan began to study in earnest 
once more at the beginning of the third 
year, and the imminent onset of the 
college entrance examinations. But he 
had already lagged too far behind. His 
above-average intelligence was insuf¬ 
ficient for him to live up to the original 
expectations of him. His teacher com¬ 
mented, “Although Nan Nan did not get 
high scores, he has extensive interests, 
and is capable. ' He nonetheless failed 
the college entrance examination to a 
key university. 

Foreign University Fee 
Dividends 

Retaking third-year senior high 
school classes requires, in addition to 
perseverance, payment of RMB 30,000 
in tuition fees. Unsure of the benefits of 
this course of action, Nan Nan's parents 
took the advice of a friend in Canada 
who told them, “Your son can go to uni¬ 
versity abroad as long as he passes his 
TOEFL exam. I’ll help you to select a 
school.” 

Nan Nan promised to work hard, and 
began to prepare for the TOEFL exam. 

Well-off families often send their 
children to study abroad to avoid the 
pressure of the college entrance exam 
(not to mention the shame of failure). 
Nan Nan's father believes, “Attending 
a foreign university is the best way out 
for my son. Unless he attends a famous 
university in China, it will be difficult 
for him to find a good job sufficiently 
well paid to ensure his future security. 
The cost of sending him to a foreign 
university is high, but could pay divi¬ 
dends. It will give him good life expe¬ 
rience and, who knows, he may even 
become a transnational talent," Hope, 
as they say, springs eternal. The couple 
is currently accumulating the funds 
necessary to send their son abroad to 
Study, Si 


China Reforms its Exam-centric Education 


As from September 1, 2007, first-year students at senior high schools in Beijing 
study a reformed curriculum, comprising modularized courses and more attainable 
goals. Students now select from among courses that have more practical applications. 
The teacher's role has also changed from one of instilling knowledge to that of giving 
guidance to students’ self-regulated study. Required courses comprise 108 class hours 
of research for first- and second-year students, and 54 class hours for third-year stu¬ 
dents’first semester, according to municipal education commission regulations. During 
this period each student must score at least 15 points in each of three topics. Projects 
comprising extensive topics and long periods of study are undertaken in the first and 
second years. Third-year students conduct psychological, physical and intellectual re¬ 
search into the effectiveness of their manner of study, in order to formulate the most 
effective study approach. 

Comprehensive evaluation of quality, in addition to great changes in teaching modes, 
is a main aspect of curriculum reform within senior high education, This means that a 
high academic score is no longer the students' sole criterion. First-year and second- 
year senior high school students take pail in no less than 10 workdays (80 hours) of 
community service, according to municipal education commission regulations. This in¬ 
cludes helping the community to deliver letters and organize sports, arrange recreation¬ 
al activities among community residents, escort the elderly and disabled, take care of 
children, do household chores for hospital inpatients and the disabled, clean furniture, 
and participate in community management. Senior high school students participate in 
no less than one week of social practice that includes visits to social organizations and 
departments and investigations into historical and cultural heritage! as well as issues of 
social concern. They also take part in social activities relating to public welfare. 

This evaluation system is computerized, recording students' progress at every stage. 
This provides a sound social and practical basis for students about to enter university. 

Schools also set up growth blogs for students that comprehensively evaluate ten 
aspects of student quality. They provide a means for students’ parents to monitor their 
overall performance. 



Students often find computer games an effective way of offsetting academic 


pressure. 


Photos by China Foto Press 


Developing Vocational Education to 
Increase Student Employment Skills 


Since China popularized nine-year compulsory education less than half of junior 
middle school graduates carry on to senior high school and university, while more than 
half of graduates receive secondary vocational education before joining the workforce. 
About half of senior middle school graduates continue their studies with the intention of 
entering university, while the other half receives higher vocational education. The ma¬ 
jority of students within the younger generation, therefore, receive secondary or higher 
vocational education prior to seeking employment. 
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Special Report 


Owning a home is the main priority of young people planning to marry. Just a few years ago, 
couples flocked to China’s impressive urban commercial housing projects, intent on buying 
brand new apartments in which to commence married life. Reality, however, has effectively 
dampened this ambition. Most are now content to buy either an owner-occupied apartment or 
one within an economical government housing project. Another alternative is renting a home 
within a government-subsidized housing project. 


Housing Prices 
Beyond the Pale 


By staff reporter Li YAHONG 
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HU XINTA.0 is an en¬ 
gineer in Beijing. He re¬ 
cently paid RMB 720,000 
(about US $100,000), or 
RMB 8,300 (US $1,100) 
per square meter, for an owner-occu¬ 
pied 86-sq-m apartment. The complex 
in which it stands was completed in late 
2004, when apartments sold for RMB 
6,000 per square meter 

Zhu, with the help of his parents, 
placed a RMB 300,000 down payment 
on the apartment of his choice and took 
out a 20-year, RMB 400,000 mortgage. 
RMB 2,000 of his 7,000 salary is paid to 
the bank each month. 

The second quarter real estate price 
index from the State Development and 
Reform Commission of August 13,2007 
indicates that the average house price in 
70 large and medium-sized cities rose 
6,3 percent in the space of one year The 
steepest rise - 14.3 percent - occurred 
in Shenzhen, while house prices in Bei¬ 
jing rose by 9.5 percent. 

Mortgages have climbed at a similar¬ 
ly alarming rate. Since its first increase 
in a decade of October 2004, the Peo¬ 
ple's Bank of China interest rates have 
risen a full nine times. 

When Zhu Xintao married three years 
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ago. housing prices in Beijing were al¬ 
ready on an upward trend. Having de¬ 
cided to “wait and see," the newlyweds 
moved in with Zhifs parents. But in the 
years that followed, prices continued 
climbing at a two-digit rate. As prices 
were plainly not about to fall, the young 
couple decided to dive into the property 
market rat-race* 

Zhu and his wife began house hunt¬ 
ing last year. They spent their weekends 
visiting various housing projects around 
the city, and saw 20 within the space of 
six months, t hese properties generally 
failed to live up to their advertised im¬ 
age and were also far more costly than 
indicated. 

China has witnessed a whole new 
round of rapid economic growth since 
2001. The resultant upgraded consump¬ 
tion structure, progressive urbanization 
and increasing bank deposits have led 
to a disproportionate escalation in house 

prices, particularly in large cities such as 
Beijing, Shanghai and Shenzhen. Within 
the year since Zhu Xintao's decision to 
buy an apartment, property prices have 
continued to rise. The amount he planned 
to spend on an apartment, therefore, has 
appreciably shrunk in value. The aver¬ 
age annual family income in Beijing in 
2006 was RMB 30,000, while the aver¬ 
age housing price was 20 times that, ac¬ 
cording to the Beijing Statistics Bureau, 
This is a disparity far in excess of the 
four-fold difference generally regarded 
as reasonable. 

Exorbitant housing prices have cre¬ 
ated the “housing slave” phenomenon 
- people who spend more than half their 
income on mortgage repayments. This 
self-imposed frugality severely affects 
their quality of life, as it inevitably de¬ 
generates to one of “all work, no play.” 
The “housing slave" community in Chi¬ 
na expands year by year. 

Zhu Xintao is fortunate enough not 
to be among this social group. His par¬ 
ents are retired government employees 
who have always had a stable income 


and sound social benefits. This enables 
them to act as his financial backup. Zhu 
doubts that his future will be as secure 
as theirs* He faces the daunting task of 
accumulating savings adequate to cover 
medical expenses and education costs 
for his family, not to mention possible 
unemployment and, of course, his and 
his wife's old age. Zhu is sympathetic 
to “housing slaves,” their situation be¬ 
ing not too distant from his own. As he 


cent rate all their financial resources on 
an apartment, what do they do when an 
emergency requiring a large financial 
input arises?” 

Just ten years ago, Chinese citizens 
had few housing-related worries. At that 
t i me the gov ern me n t ope ra ted a su b s i d y 
p rogram wh e re by eo u p I e s of Zh if s pa r- 
ents’ generation were allocated housing 


by their work unit. It was understood 
that when the children of such couples 
grew up and established their own fam¬ 
ily, the work unit would also allocate 
housing to them. As the government 

is no longer involved in the real estate 
market, Chinese citizens must now fend 
for themselves and find housing through 
real estate companies and the bank. 
Minister of Construction Wang 
Guana tao con firmed on October 16 this 


increased from 23.6 square meters in 
2003 to 27 square meters in 2006, Ur¬ 
ban dwellers spent more than a quarter 
of their income on housing in 2006, a 
proportion expected to increase to one- 
third in 2007, according to the State 
Statistics Bureau* Economists cite real 
estate speculation, in addition to eco- 


points out, “If they are obliged to con- year thaL the average per capita hous 


As prices were plainly not about to fall, the young couple 



into 



rat-race. 



Numbers of so-called "housing slaves" have increased in tandem with rapidly escalating housing 
prices. 


ing owned by Chinese urbanites 
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House prices In 70 large and medium-si zed cities rose by an average 6,3 percent in 2007. 

Photos by Chins Foto Press 


The Chinese government has made efforts to 
curb the soaring real estate market through taxation, 
and loan and land policy leverage. 


nomic factors, as a major propellant of 
housing price rises. The real estate mar¬ 
ket has reputedly created more billion¬ 
aires than any other industry. 

The Chinese government has made 
efforts to curb the soaring real estate 
market through taxation, and loan and 
land policy leverage. The Ministry of 
Land and Resources states that it will in¬ 
crease its allocation of land for construc¬ 
tion of low-rent, economical, and low- 
and medium-grade commercial housing 
projects to no less than 70 percent of 
annual housing construction. By the end 
of 2006, China had built an accumula¬ 
tive total of 1.3 billion square meters 
of economical housing, earmarked for 
J 6.5 million medium- and low-income 
families. 


Owner-occupied housing is also a 
practical alternative for the likes of Zhu 
Xintao with modest savings. “I would 
feel more secure and settled in my own 
housing,' - says Zhu Xintao, by way of 
explanation as to why he should enter the 
exorbitant real estate market, Zhu heaved 
a sigh of relief when he finally obtained 
the housing ownership certificate bearing 
his name. The happiness his new aparL- 
ment brings him and his wife offsets the 
pressure of their 20-year financial liabili¬ 
ty. During this year's seven-day National 
Day break Zhu took on an extra engi¬ 
neering design task. This was the first 
time since he began working five years 
ago that he had not. taken a trip on this 
national holiday. Such is the cost of self- 
owned bricks and mortar. 08 


The House Purchase 
Hierarchy 


The Chinese government’s hous¬ 
ing commercialization and privatization 
reforms of 1998 marked the end of its 
50-year-long welfare housing system. 
In the years since, a tiered real estate 
market has taken shape in China. High- 
income earners are the main patrons 
of the impressive commercial housing 
projects all over the country. Medium- 
income families usually go for property 
in economical housing projects or own¬ 
er-occupied apartments. The govern¬ 
ment, meanwhile, has made low-rent 
apartments available to low-income 
families and the urban poor. 

Economical Housing 


This refers to government-subsi¬ 
dized construction of standard apart¬ 
ment buildings earmarked for me¬ 
dium- and tow-income families. Such 
apartments are cheaper than those in 
commercial housing projects, by vir¬ 
tue of being tax-exempt. The standard 
government fees applicable are also 
reduced. Whether or not a particular 
household qualifies for economical 
housing is a matter decided by local 
governments, based on local house 
prices, income levels and other re¬ 
lated factors. 



A property sale at a newly completed 
housing project in Xiamen. 
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Consistent strengthening of stock market regulation and order is making Chinese investment 
behavior less speculative and more rational . By October 2007 f the stock market index had 
skyrocketed to 19fl00 points from its early 1996 low of92433 points . China's sustained 9 
percent or more annual economic growth is an acknowledged factor in this huge rise . 


A Decade of Stockholding 

By staff reporter LIU QIONG 


assets are now almost triple what they 
were in early 2006,” he says, with evi¬ 
dent satisfaction. 

Having experienced ups and downs 
on the market throughout the decade, 
Liu Bing now appears immune to its 
caprices. 


L IU Bing is reticent about 

how much he has actu¬ 
ally made on the Chinese 
stock market in the past 
tu mu Ituoti s dec ad e. “I 


invested here and there over the years 
without keeping an exact record of ex¬ 
actly how much I put in,” Liu recalls. 
But he does admit to having done well 
in the bull market of 2006. “My stock 


“The First Crock off 
Gold” 

Liu Bing entered the stock market 
in 1996, at the time he worked at the 
Shenzhen branch of a Hong Kong real 
estate company. Hong Kong’s imminent 
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There is generally standing room only at onsite security company stock investment lectures. 


As the majority of Chinese stockholders are 
completely new to the game, they are excessively 
speculative, reacting to the slightest market fluctuation. 


return had a positive effect on the Shen¬ 
zhen stock market, evident in its suc¬ 
cessful rallying after a three-year-long 
bear market. 

Both the Shenzhen and Shanghai 
Stock Exchanges were established in 
late 1990. By early 1996, the Shenzhen 
Stock Exchange index had fallen to an 
all-time low. After the Spring Festival 
(or Lunar New Year) of 1997, however, 
it began gradually to rise. “The market 
environment created by Hong Kong’s 
prospective return in 1997 is compa¬ 
rable to that engendered today by the 
Beijing 2008 Olympic Games,” Liu 
Bing observes. Encouraged by the bull 
market, and swept up in the generally 
speculative mood of his fellow local cit¬ 
izens, Liu Bing invested all his savings, 
despite knowing next-to-nothing about 


stocks or stock market dealings. 

The “rookie” investor Liu Bing made 
frequent buying and selling transactions. 
As a result, he recalls, “The money I ac¬ 
tually earned was insufficient to pay the 
necessary transaction fees and taxes.” 
This is a mistake that distinguishes new 
investors. Liu Bing points out, “As the 
majority of Chinese stockholders are 
completely new to the game, they are 
excessively speculative, reacting to the 
slightest market fluctuation. The annual 


stock turnover rate on longer-estab¬ 
lished foreign stock markets is less than 
40 percent, while China’s is more than 
600 percent - a 15-fold disparity.” 

Liu was lucky enough to have en¬ 
tered the stock market and earn his 
“first crock of gold” while it was on 
an upward curve. From April 1 to De¬ 
cember 12 of 1996, the Shanghai Stock 
Exchange (SSE) Composite Index rose 
by 124 percent, while the Shenzhen 
Stock Exchange (SZSE) Component In- 
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dex went up 346 percent. The prices on 
100 stocks rose by 500 percent or more. 
Such fortuitous circumstances made it 
difficult not to make a profit. Liu re¬ 
members clearly his first stock transac¬ 
tion: “I bought Sihuan Biology, trading 
code 0518, at RMB 1.38 per share. It’s 
now worth more than RMB 10.” Ten 
years on, Liu is so familiar with the 
stock market that he knows practically 
all the stock trading codes by heart. 


SZSE Component Index 


August 3,1995 to October 15, 2007 
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Market Regulation 

Liu Bing has also experienced losses 
on certain transactions. The most finan¬ 
cially damaging was his purchase of ST 
Jiuzhou stocks at RMB 30 per share. His 
decision was based purely on the rumor 
that the stock belonged to the relative of 
an important central government leader. 
ST Jiuzhou dropped to RMB 16 the next 
day and never picked up. It has since 
disappeared from sight on the market. 

As Liu Bing recalls, “The stock mar¬ 
ket was in disarray at the time, which 
made small individual buyers like me 
very vulnerable. Institutional players 
and big investors manipulated the mar¬ 
ket at the cost of small private investors 
in order to achieve big profits. Much 
malpractice occurred, such as illicit 
utilization of funds raised on the stock 
market by listed companies, and infor¬ 
mation leaks.” 

These were the dark days preceding 
the 2001-2006 stock market rectifica¬ 
tion. The China Securities Regulatory 
Commission was established in 2001. 
Its first task was to crack down on crafty 
stock manipulators. The Commission's 
unremitting efforts resulted in the expo¬ 
sure and penalization of dozens of listed 
companies. The Commission also regu¬ 
lated information disclosure by listed 
companies, standardized their entrusted 
financial management and established a 
delisting procedure. The stock market 
remained stagnant during the rectifica¬ 
tion period, which effectively rendered 
Liu Bing and other stockholders dor- 



Liu Bing discusses market trends with fellow 
stockholders. 


mant. But he never lost hope, realizing 
that he and other individual investors 
stood to benefit from rectification. 

The luckiest year for Liu Bing and 
other individual stockholders was 2006. 
That was the year the Chinese stock 
market took a crucial upward turn af¬ 
ter an extended period of stagnancy. It 
was also in 2006 that the substantially 
revised Security Law and the Company 
Law of the People’s Republic of China 
came into effect. Amendments to the 
Security Law enabled establishment 
of a legal framework for stock market 
innovation, and adjusted the scope of 
derivative securities. It also extended 


the scope of products on the market, 
and expanded channels through which 
legitimate funds could enter the capital 
market. This made it possible for institu¬ 
tional investors, such as state-owned en¬ 
terprises and holding companies, to buy 
and sell stocks. The year 2006 also saw 
a 130.43 percent rise in the SSE Com¬ 
posite Index, and a 132.12 percent rise 
in the SZSE Component Index. 

An Economy That Merits 
Long-Term Investment 

The names Lin Yuan and Yang Bai- 
wan, both Chinese stock market “stars," 
frequently crop up in Liu Bing’s talk 
with this reporter. Lin entered the stock 
market in 1989, armed with the RMB 
8,000 that his whole family had scraped 
together. Today, his wealth is valued 
at RMB 2 billion. Yang Baiwan is also 
a pioneer individual investor, whose 
opening investment capital was a mere 
RMB 2,000. At the time other investors 
thought of tens of thousands of yuan as 
undreamed of riches, he was already a 
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Well-known pioneering stockholder Yang Baiwan at the book signing ceremony for his latest work, 
in which he shares his broad stock investment experience. Photos by China Foto Press 


millionaire. The success stones of these 
two perspicacious investors motivate 
many ordinary citizens to venture into 

the stock market. 

During the first quarter of 2007, a 
record 4,785,900 newly opened A-share 
accounts were registered on the stock 
market. This is an amount in excess of 
the entire 2006 annual total, according 
to statistics. Many of these new stock 
market players are retirees. Liu Bing 


have invested. They begrudge paying 
one yuan for a copy of the security mar¬ 
ket newspaper, but do not hesitate to pay 
out tens of thousands yuan for an in vest- 
ment that could lose them everything. 

“These instances demonstrate just 
how irrational Chinese investors are, 
and how far they have to go before they 
can begin to understand even the funda¬ 
mentals of financial management/ 1 Liu 


Bing remarks. He goes on to point out 
that these forays into the stock market 
indicate a growing awareness of the 
need to manage family finances, which 
is an encouraging development. As Liu 
observes, “In the past, the majority put 
their money in the bank, unaware that 
letting funds lie idle is a waste of social 
resources/* 


Liu Bing’s conclusion after his ten 
years as an individual stock market 
investor is that long-term investment 
is reliable as long as the investor has 
confidence in the Chinese economy. He 
cites as an example a friend who bought 
stock worth RMB 100,000 in 2003. He 
left it undisturbed until recently, asking 
Liu where the relevant security com¬ 
pany had moved to. He subsequently 
discovered that the value of his account 


had doubled and redoubled. 


“The Chinese economy is experi¬ 
encing healthy development, as in¬ 
dicated by an annual growth of more 
than 9 percent. The SSE index is sure 


to climb to 6,000 points before the 
2008 Olympics/* This was Liu Bing’s 



prediction in early 2007, when the SSE 

was dallying at around 4,000 
points. At the time of writing this re~ 
port - 10 months away from the start of 
the Beijing Olympics - the SSE index 
stands at 6,100 points. 



has made acute observations on the 


Economic Growth Rates of Major Countries and Regions in the World (%) 


paradoxical nature of senior spending 
behavior. He points out that these ven¬ 
erable citizens live a frugal life, think' 
ing nothing of bargaining with a street 
vendor for 10 minutes over fractions of 
a yuan. Yet they don*t bat an eyelid at 
the prospect of throwing their life sav¬ 
ings of tens, or sometimes hundreds, of 
thousands of yuan into the stock mar¬ 
ket. Senior investors shop around sev- 
eral markets before buying the best and 
cheapest vegetables. But they plunge 
headlong into stock market transactions 
without even taking the trouble to read 
up on the listed company in whom they 


Country/Region 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

Average annual 
growth 

World total 

3,1 

4.0 

5.3 

4,9 

5,4 

4,9 

Developed natrons 

1,6 

1,9 

3.3 

2.5 

3,1 

2.7 

U,S. 

1.6 

2.5 

3,9 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

E,U, 

1.4 

1.5 

26 

1.9 

3.2 

2.3 

Japan 

Developing nations 

0.3 

1.4 

2,7 

1.9 

2.2 

2.0 

and regions 

5.0 

6.7 

7,7 

7.5 

7.9 

7.4 

China 

9.1 

10.0 

10.1 

10.4 

11.1 

10.4 

Hong Kong SAR 

1.8 

3.2 

8.6 

7,5 

6.8 

6.5 

Taiwan Province 

4.2 

3,4 

6.1 

4.0 

4.6 

4,5 

Republic of Korea 

7.0 

3.1 

4.7 

4.2 

5.0 

4,2 

Singapore 

4.2 

3,1 

8.8 

6.6 

7,9 

6.6 

Malaysia 

4,4 

5,5 

7.2 

5.2 

5,9 

5,9 

India 

4,3 

7.3 

7.8 

92 

9,2 

8.4 

Russia 

4.7 

7,3 

7.2 

6,4 

6.7 

6,9- 

Brazil 

2.7 

1.1 

5.7 

2.9 

3.7 

3,3 


Source: International Monetary Fund Database 
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Food safety mishaps, both in and outside of China, have put 
consumers on the alert and prompted closer monitoring of food 
production and disttibution. 

Safe Eating 


By staff reporter LIU QIONG 



Food safety workers taking test samples at a food market in Beijing’s Haidian District. 


Z HANG Xin and her mother 

- • 

often disagree on where to 
do the family food shop¬ 
ping. “Just a couple of 
cucumbers cost five or six 
yuan in the supermarket. They're much 
cheaper at the produce market,” grumbles 
the matriarch. Zhang Xin argues that su¬ 
permarket vegetables are organic - free 
from pesticides, antibiotics and other 
chemicals - and cultivated and marketed 
according to strict standards. She insists 
that superior quality never comes cheap, 
and that it’s worth spending the extra 
money to protect the family’s health. 

People of Zhang’s mother’s genera¬ 
tion have had scant dealings with or¬ 
ganic food, even though it appeared in 
China back in the 1990s. Organic co¬ 
mestibles are produced by 1,155 specifi¬ 
cally certified enterprises in China, and 


are available on the Chinese market in 
100 varieties, in the form of grain, veg¬ 
etables and cooking oil. The area of land 
in China designated for growing organic 
crops is now 300,000 hectares. 

Zhang’s mother may be unwilling to 
change the thrifty habits of a lifetime, but 
nevertheless takes pains to prepare qual¬ 
ity victuals for her family. She shops at 
the produce market, where farmers hawk 
wares that they either grow themselves 
or purchase from wholesalers. The pork 
she buys there bears the purple stamp of 
quarantine approval. China’s licensed 
slaughterhouses deal only in hogs that 
have the requisite documentation. It 
comprises the local authority quaran¬ 
tine certificate confirming no breakouts 
of disease have occurred in the area of 
origin; a transportation vehicle hygiene 
certificate; and confirmation of the vac¬ 


cination earmark on each hog. Pork 
emanating from slaughterhouses must 
pass 18 tests before receiving both the 
purple stamp of approval from the ani¬ 
mal quarantine department of the local 
agricultural and forestry administration 
and the quality guarantee stamp from 
the slaughterhouse before it enters the 
market. 

Zhang Xin never bothers to look for 
the purple stain on pork because she 
always shops in supermarkets, where a 
quality control system is automatically 
in place. 

A notice in the fish section of the 
French-invested Carrefour supermarket 
reads: “The quality of our fish is guar¬ 
anteed by its direct purchase from the 
aquatic farm.” Next to it is a flow chart 
giving details of the time the goods 
are picked up and brought to the store: 
“The truck arrives at the aquatic farm at 
4:00 am, leaves at 4:30 am and arrives 
at the store at 6:00 am. The store opens 
at 8:30 am.” A notice in the pork sec¬ 
tion declares: “Our pork is supplied by a 
farm belonging to the Beijing Resource 
Group of Daxing District of Beijing, 
whose entire process of pig rearing to 
pork product processing is regularly su¬ 
pervised by independent organizations. 
The pork it produces has passed the test 
administered by the Beijing Office of 
Safety Production of Edible Produce.” 

These confirmations are reassuring at 
a time when the Chinese people are in¬ 
creasingly concerned about food safety, 
in view of the crooked dealings that fre¬ 
quently occur as regards product quality 
and weight. It is widely acknowledged 
that the standardized managerial and 
operational systems administered by the 
bigger retailers ensure that their food¬ 
stuffs are of the highest quality. 

The government, however, takes ulti¬ 
mate responsibility for food safety. Back 
in December 2003, the Beijing munici¬ 
pal government established an office 
whose specific function is to oversee, 
coordinate and investigate food safety 
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Beijing's food tracking system is one of many measures the city has taken to improve food safety in 
the local market. Photos by China Foto Press 


In addition to stepping up controls on locally 
produced food, Beijing has also intensified scrutiny 
of that brought in from outside the capital. 


issues. Its other duties include amassing 
food safety information for release to 
the media, and analyzing, assessing and 
preventing food safety risks. 

In addition to stepping up controls 
on locally produced food, Beijing has 
also intensified scrutiny of that brought 
in from outside the capital. Vegetable 
wholesale centers are required to con¬ 
duct tests on the bulk of incoming pro¬ 
duce, and to reject and report to the rel¬ 
evant agricultural, industrial and com¬ 
mercial authorities any that fall short of 
the expected standard. Vegetables from 
a particular source that fail three succes¬ 
sive spot-checks within six months are 
banned from the Beijing market for that 
amount of time. 

Identity-Tagged Food 

As food safety is crucial to the suc¬ 
cess of the 2008 Olympic Games, Bei¬ 
jing currently conducts stringent quality 


control over 45 varieties of foodstuffs in 
its markets. 

On August 8, 2007 - one full year 
ahead of the event - Beijing announced 
the inauguration of a tracking system on 
three categories of comestibles - pre¬ 
packaged food, vegetables/fruits and 
livestock/fowl products. Packages bear 
a special label giving customer access 
to information on relevant food sources 
via the Internet, touch screens in stores, 
and telephone. 

The system in place regarding fruits, 
vegetables, beef and aquatic products, 
currently operating on a trial basis, is 
scheduled to extend full-scale over the 
whole nation. “The system will con¬ 
tinue to serve Beijing residents after the 
2008 Games. There will be records of 
every egg and fish distributed through 
regular channels,” confirms Tang Yun- 
hua, section chief of the Beijing Food 
Safety Office. 



China’s Recent Food 
Safety Measures 


The quality of food on the Chi¬ 
nese market has risen steadily in re¬ 
cent years. Random sampling in 2006 
showed that 77.9 percent - a rate that 
rose to 85.1 percent in the first half of 
2007 - met required standards. Pollu¬ 
tion-free, green and organic produces 
now account for 90 percent of China’s 
agricultural product exports. 

The Chinese government has es¬ 
tablished and firmly enforced a mar¬ 
ket access system applicable to sales 
of foodstuffs, whereby food producing 
and processing enterprises incorporate 
the technical and procedural conditions 
necessary to ensure product qual¬ 
ity. The QS (quality safety) label on 
products from these enterprises signi¬ 
fies that they have undergone quality 
control procedures before leaving the 
factory. By the end of the first half of 
2007, China had issued 107,000 food 
production licenses to food manufac¬ 
turers that represent 90 percent of their 
respective sectors. 

China has worked out a complete 
legal system for food safety, and is cur¬ 
rently upgrading its system of standard¬ 
ization. So far more than 1,800 national 
standards, including 634 that are com¬ 
pulsory, as well as 2,900 food industry 
standards, have been formulated. 

The food safety test system is also 
taking shape. As regards domestic 
foodstuffs, national testing organiza¬ 
tions act as the helmsman, provincial 
and ministerial departments as the 
backbone, and city- and county-level 
setups as backup. Supervision of food¬ 
stuff imports and exports is handled 
by 163 quarantine laboratories, 35 of 
which are national key laboratories 
equipped with advanced testing and 
quarantine apparatus. 



Organic vegetables are the latest food 
trend. 
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I Chinese people continue their efforts to protect the environment. These days even the slightest 
I negative variance on the environmental index is cause for national concern. Many motorists 
I voluntarily forgo driving their vehicles in the knowledge that exhaust fumes and particulate 
I matter are major culprits of air pollution. They opt instead for the environmentally friendly, 

I not to mention physical exercise conducive, bicycle. 

Li Wen’s Green Aspirations 

By staff reporter LIU QIONG 



VERYONE in my work 
unit knows that I’ve be¬ 
gun bicycling to and from 
work,” 43-year-old Li Wen 
assures this reporter. Li’s 
company is on Beijing’s Jintai Road; he 
lives near the International Trade Cen¬ 
ter, about four kilometers away. 

Driving to work used to be a 25-min¬ 
ute trip each way. Switching to a bicycle 
has more or less halved Li’s commut¬ 
ing time. “It’s great to know that I’m 
contributing to Beijing’s environmental 
conservation while simultaneously tak¬ 
ing exercise,” Li says, with obvious sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Li Wen was a keen motorist for over 
10 years prior to participating in the 
volunteer-promoted “Bicycling in Bei¬ 
jing - no car for a day” environmental 
protection campaign some months ago. 
“I joined the activity off my own bat, 
hoping to set an example,” Li explains. 
“We abandoned our cars for a day in fa¬ 
vor of the bicycle, hoping others might 
follow suit. It seemed the best way of 
lessening the threat to the environment 
while easing current pressure on public 
transportation.” 

During the four-day air quality test 
(August 17-20, 2007) in anticipation of 
the Beijing 2008 Olympics, 1.3 million 
cars were left in their garages on alterna¬ 
tive days, on the basis of odd and even 
license plate numbers. The air quality 
on those four days was an acceptable 
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Trashcans made from green materials- 


Li Wen does not belong to any environmental group, 
but takes pride in maintaining an environmentally 
friendly home, both indoors and outdoors. 


Grade II, according to Beijing Munici¬ 
pal Environmental Protection Depart¬ 
ment statistics. 

Save a Kilowatt for 
Future Generations 

Li Wen does not belong to any en¬ 
vironmental group, but takes pride in 
maintaining an environmentally friend¬ 
ly home, both indoors and outdoors. He 
unfailingly unplugs his electrical ap¬ 
pliances after use and, on the advice of 
friends, has switched to unleaded gas. 
He never leaves his motor running when 
the car is stationary and avoids abrupt 
acceleration, braking and driving at un¬ 
necessarily high speed. 

“My mother set me a fine example,” Li 
Wen says. “I don’t come from an affluent 
family background. My mother trained 
all of us to turn out the lights when leav¬ 
ing the room. I didn’t understand why 
at first, and then thought she was being 
overly thrifty. I later realized that she was 
actually saving on the earth’s resources, 


as well as the family budget.” 

Li Wen has since learned that ap¬ 
proximately 80 percent of the electricity 
generated in China originates in ther¬ 
mo-power, whose main resource is coal. 
It takes 350 grams of standard coal to 
generate just one kilowatt. As Li points 
out, “In addition to depleting a non¬ 
renewable energy resource, we pay a 
high ecological price for every kilowatt 
we use. In that sense, every kilowatt 
saved is of societal as well as ecological 
significance.” 

Li Wen and his co-environmental¬ 
ists’ efforts are exactly what the Chi¬ 
nese government advocates. China’s 
2006 GDP was just 5.5 percent of the 
world total. Its energy consumption, 


however, represented 15 percent, its 
steel consumption 30 percent, and its 
cement consumption 54 percent of the 
world total. Energy consumption to this 
excessive extent causes serious prob¬ 
lems within an unconstrained mode of 
economic development. The Chinese 
government consequently made 2007 
its year of “energy saving and emission 
reduction,” to which all were asked to 
contribute. Li Wen’s company, among 
thousands of others, was instructed not 
to dip below an indoor temperature of 
26 degrees Celsius during the summer 
months. The result was a 2.78 percent 
reduction in GDP energy unit consump¬ 
tion in the first half of 2007 compared to 
2006, according to statistics. 
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Efforts Indoors and Out 

Li Wen takes a micro approach to en¬ 
vironmental protection that extends be¬ 
yond turning off the lights before leav¬ 
ing the room, or unplugging appliances 

when they are not in use. 

Li Wen always takes a canvas shop¬ 
ping bag with him on trips to the su¬ 
permarket. He seldom, if ever, asks for 
a plastic bag or a disposable fast-food 
container. Neither does he use dispos¬ 
able toothbrushes. These are boycotts to 
emulate. Plastic, whether in the form of 
packing materials, fast-food containers, 
knives, forks, cups, bowls, soft-drink 
bottles, or disposable tablecloths, takes 
an entire millennium to decompose. 
During this time it inhibits soil cultiva¬ 
tion by 30 percent, and is a potential 
source of underground water pollution. 

“My environmental protection 
awareness is inspired by a good friend 
of mine,” Li Wen reflects. “He loves 
mountain climbing, and often organizes 
groups of friends to join him in climb¬ 
ing the hills surrounding Beijing at 
weekends. He always takes a bag with 
him and deposits in it any litter that has 
been left by other climbers or picnick¬ 
ers. While others are so exhausted after 
scaling a hill they can barely carry their 
own stuff, he brings down a bag of gar¬ 


bage in addition to his own pack.*' 

Li Wen follows his friend’s suit by 
doing everything in his power to pro¬ 
tect the environment. “There are actu¬ 
ally millions of small things we can do 
in daily life to save the environment,” 
Li Wen continues, “like making sure 
faucets are properly turned off, and not 
leaving water running while brushing 
our teeth, washing our face or soaking 
laundry. Water can also be “recycled." 
That used for laundering can be re-used 
to mop the floor or flush the toilet, and 
water that has been used to rinse vegeta¬ 
bles is fine for watering plants. Water in 
which rice has been washed or noodles 
boiled functions, with a little added so¬ 
dium bicarbonate, as effectively as de¬ 
tergent in removing grease." Li realizes 
that he and other ordinary citizens have 
no control over industrial air and water 
pollution. “Shutting down a pollutant 
business is the government's duty," he 
says, “but everyone can do something 
in daily life to conserve a clean water 
resource.” 

“Be equally concerned with things 
outside as well as inside the home," Li 
Wen advises. “With the participation of 
millions of households in environmen¬ 
tal protection efforts, we can make our 
world a safer place to live in.” 9 
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Zhouzhou the Bunny hawking his cyber space 
bags. 


icon emblazoned, environmentally-friendly shopping 

Photos by China Foto Press 


Measures Adopted 
in Beijing to Limit 
Air Pollution 


Between 70 and 80 percent of air 
pollutants originate in automobile ex¬ 
haust, according to Beijing Environ¬ 
mental Protection Bureau statistics. 
Motor vehicle ownership has bal¬ 
looned over the past few years. As at 
May 26, 2007, there were more than 
3 million registered motor vehicles in 
the capital, a number that increases 
at the rate of 1,500 units per day. 

The Beijing municipal government 
has adopted multiple measures in an 
effort to limit air pollution from vehicle 
emissions. They include boosting de¬ 
velopment of the public transporta¬ 
tion system by annually adding 1,000 
new buses to the total fleet. There are 
currently more than 13,000 buses on 
the road. As from 2007, the govern¬ 
ment cut bus fares by 60 percent, 
and as much as 80 percent on some 
routes. Its RMB 2 subway ticket is 
the cheapest nationwide. Beijing was 
the first city in the country to heighten 
its motor vehicle exhaust require¬ 
ments to Euro II standards in 2003. 
It has also instituted stricter exhaust 
emission checks. Beijing has sped 
up construction of a desirable trans¬ 
portation infrastructure, involving ring 
roads, connections, hubs and track 
transportation. By the year 2008, 
track transportation in Beijing will 
have extended from its current 100 
to 300 kilometers. The municipality 
has adopted 50 additional measures 
to improve its environment. It took 
4,000 old buses and 30,000 taxis out 
of service in 2005. The same year, 
more than 109 pollutant iron and 
steel, cement, chemical, and paper¬ 
making plants were relocated out¬ 
side Beijing, and 680 coalmines were 
shut down. These measures have 
steadily improved Beijing’s air qual¬ 
ity. The “Blue Sky” project that began 
in 1998 (blue sky referring to Grade 
II or above air quality) has indeed 
brought the capital more blue-sky 
days: there were 165 in 2000; 185 in 
2001; 203 in 2002; 230 in 2005; and 
241 in 2006. 
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I China's upgraded, more accessible medical care system 
I enables citizens to enjoy their later years secure in the 
| knowledge that medical aid is at hand should it be needed. 

Solace for 

an Ailing Matriarch 

By staff reporter HOU RUILI 


W idow Guizhen, 

aged SO, suffers 
from high blood 
pressure, She has 

taken medicine for 
it every day for the past 30 years. Before 
retiring, Guizhen worked at the Beijing 


No. I Rubber Plant, which reimbursed 
all her medical expenses. As from 2001, 
a national medical insurance scheme 
covering workers in all cities and towns 
came into force. It designated five hospi¬ 
tals specializing in cardiovascular prob¬ 
lems, among them the nationally famous 


Fuwai Hospital as Guizhen*s medical 
care providers. Guizhen receives an an¬ 
nual RM B \ ,284 medical allowance from 
the government, [f her medical expenses 
exceed RMB l ,300 in one year, she re¬ 
ceives a 90 percent reimbursement of all 
amounts paid out of her own pocket. 

Guizhen recently had a stroke that 
left her partly paralyzed. Her doctor 
prescribed massage and light physical 
exercise as part of her recuperative pro¬ 
cess. Most Chinese hospitals are sorely 
lacking in the field of geriatric rehabili¬ 
tation. Existent departments are poorly 
equipped and generally manned by un¬ 
trained staff. They are also beyond the 
financial reach of all but the most afflu¬ 
ent. Guizhen has consequently stayed at 
home to recuperate. Her daycare costs 
are RMB 2,000 a month - half of her 
daughter’s monthly salary. 
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Guizhou was widowed 15 years ago. 
She has a man-friend, Old Gao. As he 
spent his working life doing mainly 
casual jobs, rather than at a fixed work 
unit, he receives no pension and has no 
medical insurance* Old Gao is also un¬ 
married and childless* He lives on the 
government RMB 330 per month sub¬ 
sistence allowance* 

Guizhen and Gao have been friends 
for a dozen or more years. They have 
never talked of marriage, not because 
they don’t want to, but because of mutu¬ 
ally understood practical issues* If they 
were to marry at such an advanced age, 
GuizheiTs family would be responsible 
for Old Gao's medical expenses. This is 
a financial burden neither is willing to 
impose. 

Hope arrived last autumn, when 
the neighborhood committee told Old 
Gao about the new medical insurance 
program for the aged and minors that 
became available from October I. 
Those among Beijing's elderly that 
lack medical insurance qualify for this 
new project on payment of RMB 300 
per year. It provides a 60 percent re¬ 
imbursement of medical expenses in 
excess of RMB 1,300. Old Gao signed 
up immediately. 

This gave Old Gao and Guizhen the 
assurance they needed to marry* With 
Old Gao to look after her, the bedrid¬ 
den Guizhen looks set to make a rapid 
recovery, @ 



A resident and nurse at Beijing's Songtang Hospice* Chins Fata Press 


The Medical Care System in China 

China’s medical guarantee system began in 2001. !t takes the form of medical 
insurance that covers workers in ail cities and towns. The new type of insurance 
crucial to the needs of China’s 900 million rural residents, however, did not come 
into effect until 2004. Medical guarantee coverage, as initiated by the State Coun¬ 
cil on a trial basis, covers 79 cities and counties. It is about to be extended to the 
whole country. The entire Chinese population, therefore, wiil soon be covered by 

medical insurance. 

The 1.467 million elderly and children covered by Beijing's new insurance pro¬ 
gram include students, pre-school children and 294,000 elderly, ali of whom are 
permanent residents. 


Accelerated Establishment of a Geriatric Medical and 
Healthcare System 



Old Gao and Guizhen 


1, The current elderly health care program is administered on a community ba¬ 
sis, taking the family as a basic unit It provides a wide range of follow-up medical 
and health care, including medical treatment, disease prevention, recuperation, 
and health consultations. Its objective is to raise the health level of the local popu¬ 
lation. Medical personnel now provide a door-to-door consultation service, rather 

than waiting for patients to come to them. 

2, The current three-tier medical service network is to be fully utilized, with em¬ 
phasis on the special needs of the aged, 

3, Increased efforts to train medical personnel specializing in geriatrics, as well 

as generally qualified medical workers, are being made, 

4, The key task within the geriatric medical care system is to strengthen monitor¬ 
ing of age-related injuries and chronic diseases* 
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T HE Communist Party of 

China (CPC) ended its 
five-yearly congress on 
October 21, 2007, after 
amending its constitution 
to include the scientific outlook on de¬ 
velopment, and electing the new Central 
Committee. More than 2,200 delegates 
gathered in Beijing for this week-long 
meeting, and the Central Committee 
elected Hu Jintao for a second term as 
general secretary. 

Delegates to the congress approved 
the amendments to the Party’s consti¬ 
tution that incorporate the scientific 
outlook on development, a concept 
that places greater emphasis on the 
environment and China's poor as the 
nation continues to develop. It broad¬ 
ens the government’s focus beyond 
the economic growth that has brought 
millions out of absolute poverty, yet 
at the same time widened the gap be¬ 
tween the rich and poor, and between 
urban and rural residents. Hu spoke of 
this concept at the opening of the 17th 
CPC National Congress, the most im¬ 
portant political event in China since 
the last congress in 2002. The words of 
the country’s leader have never carried 
more weight in the outside world. Hu 
spoke with pride of the nation’s annual 
10 percent or more average growth 
since he took power, vowing to pur¬ 
sue the reforms that pushed China past 



General Secretary Hu Jintao was elected for a second term by the 17th CPC Central Committee on 
October 22, 2007. 


Delegates to the congress approved the amendments 
to the Party’s constitution that incorporate the 
scientifc outlook on development. 


Britain to become the world’s fourth 
biggest economy. ‘To stop or reverse 
reform and opening-up would only 
lead to a blind alley,” he warned. 

Expansion of “inner party democ¬ 
racy” gives the Party’s 73 million mem¬ 
bers greater opportunity to vote on 
policy and leadership, and introduces a 
tenure system for delegates to the con¬ 
gress. The advantage to rural residents 
of this expanded accountability is their 


right to elect village chiefs. As General 
Secretary Hu stated, “Citizens’ partici¬ 
pation in political affairs will expand 
in an orderly way.” The last day of the 
party congress saw a further demonstra¬ 
tion of the progress of socialist democ¬ 
racy in China. Delegates voted on can¬ 
didates eligible to sit on the Party Cen¬ 
tral Committee, electing 204 members 
and 167 alternatives. More than half of 
the members, many of whom belonged 
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The 17th CPC National Congress was in session \n Beijing from October 15 to 21.2007. 


Even China ’$ critics have to admit that, overall, 
it is one of the few developing countries in the world 
that is actually developing . 
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to the Communist Youth League, are 
newly elected. Party leaders confirmed 
that this year’s list of candidates gave 
delegates a far greater degree of choice 
than ever before. 

A Developing Country 

In the past decades, the Chinese 
leadership has systematically liberal¬ 
ized the country’s economy under the 
close guidance of the State Council 
and the CPC Central Committee. Most 
notable is the way in which reform and 
opening-tip have reconfigured overall 
conditions and unleashed the powers 
of the market economy.! his transfor¬ 
mation has released property, markets 
and entrepreneurs from the incubator 
of the centrally planned economy, al¬ 


lowing a socialist market economy to 
arise from the ashes of the old mode 
of production. The reorganization of 
the Chinese state has created a struc¬ 
ture of remarkable complexity. Even 
China’s criLics have to admit that, 
overall, it is one of the few develop¬ 
ing countries in the world that is actu¬ 
ally developing. 

Western neoliberal economists stress 
the positive results of China’s economic 
growth, as manifest in rising incomes, 
improved housing, more available fun¬ 
damental consumer goods, and flourish¬ 
ing cities. The CPC leadership, however, 
also considers the costs incurred by this 
growth of greater income inequalities, 
high unemployment, low job security 
and lacking social services, particularly 

* 


as regards health care. The environmen¬ 
tal costs of economic success, manifest 
in air and water pollution and high con¬ 
sumption of unrenewable resources, are 
also severe, Hu Jintao pointed out in his 
Report to the 17th CPC National Con¬ 
gress: “While recognizing our achieve¬ 
ments, we must be well aware that they 
still fall short of the expectations of the 
people and that there are still quite a few 
difficulties and problems on our way 
forward. The outstanding ones include 
the following: Our economic growth is 
realized at an excessively high cost of 
resources and the environment. There 
remains an imbalance in development 
between urban and rural areas, among 
regions, and between the economy and 
society.” 
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General Secretary Hu Jintao (center) and members of the Standing Committee of the Political Bureau Wu Bangguo, Wen JEabao, Jia Qinglin, Li Chang- 
churt, Xi Jin ping, Li Keqiang, He Guoqiang and Zhou Yongkang at the 17th CPC National Congress press conference. 


The New Concept 

The scientific outlook on develop¬ 
ment deals with these problems. It looks 
ahead to the next step in China's strategy 
to make it one of the world s developed 
countries by the mld-2Ist century- The 
scientific outlook raises the “five balanc¬ 
es' concept: those of balancing urban 
and rural development; regional develop¬ 
ment; economic and social development; 
development of man and nature; and the 
balance between domestic development 
and opening to the outside world. It is 
a concept that reflects materialist dialec¬ 
tics, wherein everything is connected in 
dialectical unity. Development, there¬ 
fore, is a systematic process in which all 
aspects are mutually promotive. The sci¬ 
entific outlook emphasizes the need to 
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pay close attention to the overall picture, 
scientifically formulate plans and con¬ 
sider the interests of all sides, in order to 
ensure that all aspects link and operate 
in a balanced manner. The outlook, from 
the perspective of long-term interests, 
strengthens development mechanisms. 
It enhances their quality, ensuring that 
interaction between the economy and 
society and between man and nature is 
mutually beneficial. Scientific develop¬ 
ment that puts people first and is com¬ 
prehensive, balanced and sustainable 
will lead the country towards its goal 
of a harmonious society, in which pri¬ 
oritized social equity and justice, as well 
as environmental protection, guarantee 
sustainable development of the People's 
Republic of China. ® 
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On July 1, 2007 , China adjusted its tax rebate policy for some 
exports, in a move designed to engender significant changes in the 
nation's export industries. Rebates on 553 commodities were 
revoked and rates cut for another 2,268 items. The total number of 
affected exports accounts for 37 percent of the products listed under 
customs tariffs. 

fax Rebate Revocations 
Jolt Chinese Exports 

By staff reporter LIU QIONG 
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M colleagues began 

5:30pm to the wee 
hours - as soon as Lhe Chinese Finance 
Ministry announced it would be cut¬ 
ting tax rebates on many export prod¬ 
ucts. Announced on June 19 and due to 
take effect on July 1, the changes would 
have a devastating impact on Sin talon 
Textiles Co,, Ltd. where Ma works. The 
rebate on the company's main product 
of viscose fiber was to be pared from 
U to five percent, wiping out the op¬ 
eration's profit margin and more. The 
only short-term hope was to complete 
all orders and ship them before July L 
Seeing their boss in a distraught state, 
the staff didn’t complain about the over¬ 
time, and of course were rewarded with 
extra wages. 

The situation at Sintalon was mir¬ 
rored all over the country, as the ex¬ 
ports-driven textiles industry bore the 
brunt of the rebate cuts. According to 
statistics from Chinese customs, in the 
first half of 2007 the value of China’s 
textile and garments exports rose more 
than 16 percent over the figure for the 
same period in 2006 5 further swell¬ 
ing China's already large foreign trade 
surplus and provoking loud complaints 
from foreign partners. 

“The latest amendments to the ex¬ 
port tax rebates are a key part of China’s 
package of policies and measures to 
curb its foreign trade surplus,” explains 
Wang Xiaohua, deputy director of the 
Tax Affairs Department of the Finance 
Ministry, Customs figures show that in 
the first five months of this year the gross 
volume of China's imports and exports 
hit US $801.3 billion, a rise of 23,7 per¬ 
cent over the same period for 2006. The 
country’s accumulated foreign trade sur¬ 
plus soared to US $85,7 billion, a stag¬ 
gering 83.1 percent rise over last year’s 
figure. This steep increase has escalated 
tensions with China’s partners and exac- 
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erbated the country's excessive liquid¬ 
ity. placing mounting pressure on the 
Renminbi to appreciate. “In an effort to 
strike a balance in its foreign trade, the 
Chinese government is poised to deploy 
multiple policy tools to enhance and im¬ 
prove macro-conitrol* 3 ' says Wang. It is 
hoped the tax rebate cuts will engender 
a dive in the textile industry's export 
growth for the second half of 2007, thus 
reducing China's foreign trade surplus. 

Many enterprises, however, complain 
that the rebate cuts came too abruptly, 
taking them by surprise. Zhang Jian- 
sheng, general manager of the Shao¬ 
xing-based Douhan Textile and Garments 
Co., Ltd., recalls the last round of cuts in 
2006 were announced with almost three 
months lead time. This time enterprises 
were only given a fortnight's notice. Like 
Sintalon Textiles, Zhang's company has 
been breaking its back to complete an 
order of Arab headbands and rush them 
through customs before July L 

An Incentive to Make 
Products with Higher 
Added Value 

The response generally to the new re¬ 
bate policy varies amongst Chinese tex¬ 
tile and garment exporters. Zong Guy in, 
president of Mengna Knitting Co., Ltd. 
in Yiwu, Zhejiang Province, sees it as 
a blessing in disguise, “Exports account 
for half of our sales. The rebate cut will 
affect our business in the short term, but 
do us good in the long run, as It pushes 
us to optimize our product structure." 

A seasoned businessman, Mr. Zong 
has carefully followed China's trade dis¬ 
putes with foreign partners, and wasn't 
surprised when the changes to the tax 
rebates for exports were announced. 
The farsighted entrepreneur took a pre¬ 
emptive measure last June by setting up 
a factory in Hong Kong, at an invest¬ 
ment of over US $12 million. Now the 
factory is a major manufacturer of the 
company's U.S and European orders. 


China Cuts Tax Rebate Rates on 2,268 Export Items 


a> 



Since the new rebate policy doesn't ap¬ 
ply to exporters in the Special Admin¬ 
istrative Region, the factory didn't face 
the July I deadline imposed on main¬ 
land operations. The Hong Kong invest¬ 
ment has also helped Mengna avoid in¬ 
ternational trade barriers. For instance, 
socks exported to the US from China's 
mainland are subject to quota limits, but 
those from Hong Kong aren't. 

Of course, running a factory in Hong 
Kong is much more expensive than on 
China's mainland, the biggest disparity 
being labor costs, Mr, Zong offsets these 
costs with a higher added value for his 
Hong Kong products* His company has 
developed a slew of new items featuring 
advanced technology and new materi¬ 
als, which carry a much higher price tag 
than items produced on the mainland. 

Although these measures have al¬ 


lowed Mengna to successfully weather 
the jolt to textiles exports created by the 
rebate cuts, Mr. Zong acknowledges the 
changes have devastated small, techni¬ 
cally inferior players in the sector, who 
rely solely on the low price of their 
products to survive. 


No More Growth at the 
Cost of Resources and 
the Environment 

The tax rebate adjustments aren't 
just designed to curb China's grow¬ 
ing trade surplus. The new policy has 
also removed rebates on 533 products 
deemed highly polluting or energy- and 
resource-consuming* As in the textiles 
industry, this will inevitably result in 
cost hikes for exporters, Wang Xinpei, 
spokesman for the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce, admits the new rebate policy 
“is a real blow to some small and me¬ 
dium-sized enterprises,” but adds, “It 
is designed to optimize China's export 
structure and transform its pattern of 
economic growth, and is therefore nec¬ 
essary 3* 

One of the areas hit hardest by the 
pollution-targeting removal is the dye¬ 
stuffs industry. According to China 
Petroleum and Chemical Industry As¬ 
sociation statistics, by May 2007 China 
had 480 dyestuff producers. However, 
a 2006 survey shows that only 24 of 
these reported an annua! output exceed¬ 
ing 10,000 tons that year. Hordes of the 
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industry’s small to medium-sized enter¬ 
prises are expected to be crushed under 
the mounting cost pressures triggered 
by the removal of the export tax rebate. 
This is good news for the environment, 
as many of these smaller operations are 
lacking in wastewater treatment facili¬ 
ties. 

Pressure is also being felt by big¬ 
ger players in the business, such as the 
Longsheng Group. Located in Shangyu 
City, Zhejiang Province, the group 
produces 360 products in three catego¬ 


‘7/r the past, many presumed that 
prosperity could only be found in 
China's Yangtze River Delta and me¬ 
tropolises such as Beijing and Shang¬ 
hai, but realized how wrong they were 
when they actually came to China. The 
government's current Western Develop¬ 
ment Campaign offers many fresh op¬ 
portunities for Italian investment . I of¬ 
ten suggest to Italian investors coming 
to China, don't just visit the big cities, 
but also fledging ones such as Chengdu, 
Chongqing and Xi 'an." 

- Antonio Laspina 

Commissioner Laspina of the Ital¬ 
ian Trade Commission’s Beijing office 
speaks about China’s international trade 
balance and the export tax rebate. 

China Today: According to statistics 
from the General Administration of Cus- 
toms, the value of China’s foreign trade 
reached US $1.76 trillion in 2006. EU 
figures show that this year China over¬ 
took the UK for the first time as the larg¬ 


ries - dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries and 
chemical intermediates. Following the 
abrogation of the tax rebate the produc¬ 
tion costs of its dyestuff exports have 
risen rapidly. In response the group is 
shifting the focus of its business to oth¬ 
er chemicals, including aromatic amine 
and slushing agents. It plans to increase 
the proportion of non-dyestuff products 
in its gross annual sales revenue and 
profit from 28.53 and 25.67 percent in 
2006 to 43.73 and 36 percent respec¬ 
tively by 2009. 



Commissioner Laspina of the Italian Trade Com¬ 
mission Beijing office. 


est exporter to European nations. Its ex¬ 
ports to the region have increased by 25 
percent, demonstrating strong momentum 
for faster growth. What’s your opinion on 
China’s trade surplus with Europe? 

Mr. Laspina: The surplus is no sur¬ 
prise. It is a result of the competitive¬ 
ness of Chinese products, which largely 
derives from China’s low labor costs. 
The huge surplus China now holds in 
international trade may not last long 


Despite the loss of many small com¬ 
panies, it is hoped the rebate adjustments 
will be of overall benefit to the nation. 
“The highly polluting and energy/re¬ 
source-consuming products launched 
in China in recent years are mostly tar¬ 
geted at foreign markets, satisfying the 
needs of other nations at the cost of our 
resources and the environment, which is 
already facing a dire situation. The blind 
pursuit of economic growth not only 
leads to grim consequences for China’s 
environment, but has also created high 


however. The competitiveness of Chi¬ 
nese products will ebb with the surge 
in labor costs. On the other hand, Chi¬ 
nese manufacturers and exporters will 
shift their focus from sales figures to the 
quality of their products. Meanwhile, 
with deeper pockets, Chinese people 
can now afford luxury goods from Eu¬ 
rope that they couldn’t before, such as 
Italian furniture. This growing demand 
will definitely stimulate Chinese im¬ 
ports from Europe. But these changes 
will of course take time. 

CT: China’s Ministry of Commerce 
announced this year a new export tax re¬ 
bate policy applicable to many products 
from July 1. The new policy is regarded 
as the latest attempt by the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment to reduce its international trade 
surplus and ease conflict with its trade 
partners. What’s your view on this? 

Mr. Laspina: We welcome this 
move by the Chinese government, and 
look forward to more efforts to extend 
the turf of fair play to all aspects of Chi¬ 
na, not only in economics and trade, but 
also food safety. 

CT: China and Italy have long main¬ 
tained a good economic partnership. 
What do you regard as the complemen¬ 
tary aspects of the two economies? 

Mr. Laspina: The Chinese and Ital¬ 
ian economies are highly complemen- 


Huge Potential for Sino-ltalian 
Economic Partnerships 

By staff reporter LIU QIONG 
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risks for the local economy and China’s 
presence in the world market,” says Li 
Yushi, vice president of the Chinese 
Academy of International Trade and 
Economic Cooperation. “By pulling the 
rug from under those enterprises eroding 
China’s environment, resources and en¬ 
ergy supplies, the new rebate policy can 
push Chinese manufacturers to move on 
from being world suppliers of primary 
products, to making industrial invest¬ 
ments that will ultimately be of greater 
benefit to the nation.’’ 



tary. Italy has mature and developed 
industries, and is a world leader in 
many products and technologies. For 
instance, Italy has a sublime machinery 
and apparatus industry, which provides 
strong support for other industrial sec¬ 
tors. Without fine equipment, no indus¬ 
trial sector can compete on the world 
market. China has cheap labor and an 
enormous market, which we regard as 
the most important market in the world. 
In terms of textiles, my commission 
carries out a different strategy to that 
used in other sectors. The reason is that 
China has a strong apparel manufactur¬ 
ing industry, so the commission has ar¬ 
dently promoted joint ventures and co¬ 
operation between Chinese and Italian 
enterprises. We expect to see garments 
that fuse Italian designs with Chinese 
manufacturing, which can meet demand 
in the Italian and Chinese domestic mar¬ 
kets and beyond. 




The four-star CTS HOTEL BEIJING is ideally located just off the 3rd 
ring road and the airport expressway. You can stroll to the neighboring 
International Exhibition Center, the Agricultural Exhibition Hall and the 
Central Business District and it’s only 12km to the Tiananmen Square. 
You’ll never have to worry about getting there and back. 

A total of 409 rooms range from singles and double or twin, to suites, 
all are thoughtfully furnished for your pleasure. High speed Internet free 
access via broadband is available in all the guest rooms. The Conference 
Center equipped with the most modern conveniences can accommodate 

all your activities for 30-400 participants. Four restaurants assemble 
the culinary arts from the traditional Asian and Western favorites. The 
newly remodeled leisure complex features a state-of-the-art gymnasium. 


The Italian Trade Commission (Insti¬ 
tute nazionale per il Commercio Estero) 
opened its Beijing Office in 1965. It is 
an Italian government agency dedi¬ 
cated to promoting business opportuni¬ 
ties for Italian enterprises in China and 
Sino-ltalian trade. Aside from its original 
Beijing office, the ICE has so far estab¬ 
lished five additional offices across Chi- 
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na, in Shanghai, Guangzhou, Nanjing, 
Chengdu and Hong Kong. 


When business travel brings you to Beijing, enjoy the amenities 
available at the CTS HOTEL BEIJING. 
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By staff reporter LI ©UOWEN 



Liu Minghua with his parents and wife, Xiao Habfia, in their new home. 


L IU MInghua sits comfort¬ 
ably in his new apartment 
in the Donggou New Vil¬ 
lage community. “Now 
that we have a heater we 
don’t have to gather and burn firewood 
any more!” exults his mother Liu's 
family moved into this bright, spacious 
apartment from the adobe house that 
had been their home for generations just 
two months ago* 

The lives of 12,800 villagers have 
been similarly revolutionized by their 
move, over the past few years, into new, 
well-equipped housing* 

Hobson’s Choice 

As the saying goes, east or west, 


home is the best. Leaving their old 
homes, albeit for a more modern, well- 
equipped alternative, was something of 
a wrench for all concerned. 

Zuoquan County in Shanxi Province 
was a revolutionary base in the early 
half of the 20th century. Since then, it 
has lagged at least two decades behind 
China's more developed regions, “Zuo- 
quan has a low population density," 
explains Sun Guangtang, secretary of 
the CPC Zuoquan County Committee* 
“Most people live in the remote moun¬ 
tains where living conditions, as well as 
the production capacity, are backward, 
and there is no highway or telecommu¬ 
nications access* The relocation project 
has helped to improve this situation," 


For many farmers there is no other 
choice* “We cannot live off the earth, 
as hard labor brings scant returns,” says 
Liu Mrnghua, depressed at the mere 
thought of his former life* “Most of the 
younger people have left to find work 
and settle in the city.” 

Laojing (Old Well) Village was the 
shooting location of Zhang Yimou's 
1986 eponymous him, which was based 
on actual occurrences in the village* Its 
Inhabitants were forced to collect rain¬ 
water for generations, as their 151 at¬ 
tempts to dig wells were fruitless, and 
cost dozens of lives* It was not until the 
late 1980s that potable water became 
available here* It was just a few years 
ago that the advent of public roads and 
telecommunications gave Laojing easy 
access to the outside world. 

There are many villages scattered 
among the Vai hang Mountain range that 
remain remote from towns and medical 
and educational facilities. “Huge sums 
of money have been invested in building 
infrastructure, schools and hospitals in 
small villages," says Wang Dongguang, 
head of Liaoyang Town, “but it would 
be unrealistic to improve conditions in 
every single inhabited area." 

The county government has built 12 
new villages and 27 communities since 
the year 2001, into which a total of 
12,800 villagers have moved, according 
to local authority data. 

The main destinations for immigrants 
are the county town and 34 key villages, 
where there are health and education 
services, as well as far better living con¬ 
ditions, according to the Zuoquan Relo¬ 
cation Plan (2003-2007). 

Starting Life Afresh 

A series of preferential policies en¬ 
sures that immigrants suffer no financial 
loss. Immigrants retain the right to use 
land and fore*st in their former homes 
and are also allocated land on which to 
build new houses. Each former resident 
of villages included in the provincial- 
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level plan qualifies for a RMB 3,000 
subsidy; a RMB 2,500 subsidy is pay¬ 
able to those who have left villages that 
are part of the municipal-level plan, 

Liu’s family received a total subsidy 
of RMB 12,000, with which he bought 
an apartment in a new community. “It 
cost RMB 720 per square meter, which 
is RMB 300 below the cost of commer¬ 
cial housing, I chose to pay for it in in¬ 
stallments,” Liu confirms. “My parents 
plant corn and soybean in the three mu 
of land we still own in the old village. 
But it can also be converted into shares 
if the village is bought by investors.” 

Liu’s apartment is also his new mari¬ 
tal home. His newly wedded wife is a 
math teacher in the county town, while 
he works in the city. He pins much hope 
on the local economy. “Zuoquan is de¬ 
veloping very fast and badly needs a 
work force. By next year I might not 
need to travel to the city for work.” 

Wang Zhiming, Liu’s new neighbor, 
has bought a 200-square-meter, two- 
story house that has a street-facing shop 
front. His family lives on the second 
floor Wang admits that this purchase 
took his entire life savings. He is con¬ 
fident he can recoup the cost from the 
hardware and convenience store that he 
plans to open on the first floor, along 
with the government tax relief that en¬ 
courages relocated villagers to work in 
the service sector. 

In nearby Shijia Town, 87 house¬ 
wives have organized themselves into 
squads that pick sea buckthorn, a raw 
material that they supply to a local fac¬ 
tory for making beverages. This earns 
them a useful RMB 3,500 per year. 
There are 26 factories in Zuoquan that 
provide simil ar job opportunities. 

Farm Economy 

Using the 9,150 mu of land and 
330,000 mu of forest that the relocation 
project has freed is a key local govern¬ 
ment issue. “A couple of years ago we 
acted on the suggestion of combining 



An old home In the remote mountain village of Laojing. 


small abandoned pieces of land into big 
farms,” says Party Secretary Sun, “Af¬ 
ter the success of the pilot program we 
decided to put this plan into effect in 
2005.” 

The government encourages inves¬ 
tors to buy or rent expanses of land that 
can be developed on a large scale. 

Xu Yangang, a graduate of Shanxi 
Agricultural University, is now general 
manager of the Liilong Landscape and 
Construction Engineering Company, 
He rents a 500-mi* tract of land at RM B 
350 to 400 per mu. Among the three 
categories of tree he plants are eco¬ 
nomic trees such as walnuts and timber 
forests. The most lucrative are those 
used for urban landscaping. In Febru¬ 
ary 2007, Xu successfully bred a new 
species of walnut. After popularizing 
it on his own farm he introduced it to 
private farmers, 

Zhao Baoming, founder of the 
Maofeng Company, owns a 50-year 
management lease on 4,600 mu of land. 
He obtained the land at auction after 


giving up his RMB 300,000 per year 
job at a refinery, “I plan to plant wal¬ 
nut on the abandoned land, and wild 
peach, wild apricot and locust trees on 
the hills,” says Zhao, confidently. “The 
area will have a totally different look 
in three years. I plan to build 20 villas 
in the hills where tourists can come on 
weekend outings to enjoy the experi¬ 
ence of fruit picking, and country life in 
general,” 

Zhao has invested almost RMB 2 
million in the past year “The first 500 
mu of walnut trees will bear fruit in five 
years,” Zhao says, with satisfaction. “An 
annual production of 100,000 kilograms 
will earn me more than RMB 1 million 
- an amount that will double during the 
full fruition period. In ten years 1 time 
my 2,000 mu of timber forest will be 
worth a fortune,” 


There are currently 39 farms in Zuo¬ 
quan, but its ultimate plan is to boost 
this number to 300 by means of grants 
and encouraging investments by enter¬ 
prises and individuals. 
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Executive Decisions 



Three executives on why China still needs 
outside executive talent. 


By LANCE MAUGHAN 



Barbara Leung Maradik, head of marketing for the Beijing Financial Street 
Intercontinental Hotel. 



■■^1 VA Wong, CEO of Top Human, has a book and 
an “initial public offering” (IPO) to sell. The 
busy founder, president and head coach of Top 
Human has built a network of coaching cen¬ 
ters around China, and will take her company 
public in 2008. Her recently published book, The Power of 
Ren , shows executives how to “transform yourself and those 
around you,” and improve management quality and skills. 

Wong has tapped into the need for quality training among 
mainland businesspeople who have plenty of cash and ambi¬ 
tion, but lack the know-how to achieve their dreams of expan¬ 
sion. “Chinese executives are very willing to spend money 


on improving themselves.” Executive coaching, a concept 
common in the US, is something the Hong Kong native, with 
businesses in Asia and North America, has pioneered on the 
mainland over the last ten years. 

Clients pay between RMB 500 and US $2,000 an hour for 
coaching sessions, depending on the level of coach and client. 
As Wong notes, “A CEO will want the top coach.” Top Hu¬ 
man has plenty of copy cats on the mainland - an indication 
of the company’s success - and their website has been plagia¬ 
rized “word for word” by local operations. Some have even 
gone so far as to furtively record Top Human training ses¬ 
sions and then attempt to market the knowledge on CDs and 
the Internet. But a gap in know-how and market knowledge 
keeps the Hong Konger ahead of the mainland competition. 
“They don’t understand that you don’t just deliver a speech 
and that’s it - there’s a whole attitude in coaching that has to 
be right, in the coach and the person being coached.” Top Hu¬ 
man has a 30-strong R&D team constantly researching new 
coaching methods and analyzing results with clients. 

PR executive Eugenie Kan is an example of how the Chi¬ 
nese mainland sorely needs executives with international 
training and exposure. Regional talent is happy to oblige, see¬ 
ing China as a platform for career and personal development. 
When an opening came up in Beijing with the Hong Kong 
Trade Council where Kan worked, she was quick to pack 
her bags. “I didn’t know much about the mainland, but given 
everyone’s eyes are on China, I saw the need to better equip 
myself for future career development.” She got the job and 
moved to Beijing in 2002. “I thought it would also be good to 
learn more about our motherland to stay tuned to the current 
trend. I truly believed working in China would only add value 
to my CV,” says Kan, who majored in Communications at 
Canada’s Vancouver University. 

Three years working in Beijing overseeing all the PR and 
administrative issues of the Trade Council’s representative of¬ 
fices in northern China proved an invaluable crash course in 
doing business on the mainland. Intensive traveling within the 
northern China region and liaising with locals got her up close 
and knowledgeable about the practices and cultures of main- 
land cities. “There are many different practices and mindsets 
among people, even between neighboring cities like Beijing 
and Tianjin.” 

From her current position as business development man¬ 
ager for a newspaper group in Hong Kong, Kan has been 
spotting an increasing demand on the mainland for “people 
with international experience.” That’s good news for Kan, 
who misses Beijing and will return to the mainland “if a good 
opportunity arises.” 

With her English fluency and international experience, Kan 
still has a competitive edge over locals. She believes it will be 
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“a long time” before mainlanders can do her job. And given 
China’s continuing boom, Kan predicts more Hong Kongers 
will follow her lead. Among executives contending for posi¬ 
tions on the mainland, she feels Hong Kong people have the 
edge, “because of their basic understanding of Chinese cul¬ 
ture, coupled with international experience and exposure.” 

In the hospitality sector, expatriates easily pick up man¬ 
agement positions at internationally-run hotels because they 
have the training and work experience in international-stan¬ 
dard establishments. “Locals don’t yet have the connections 
and knowledge,” says Barbara Leung Maradik, director of 


Sales and Marketing at the Intercontinental Hotel on Beijing’s 
Financial Street. 

Given that China will almost certainly become the world’s 
largest source of tourists, and the most popular destination 
for international travelers, by 2020, a career in the hospitality 
industry seems like a good option for young Chinese, says 
Leung Maradik. After building up an impressive CV of expe¬ 
rience over 20 years of sales and marketing in hotels through¬ 
out Asia and the US, she moved to Beijing to juggle roles at 
the recently opened Financial St hotel with her position as 
head of marketing for north China at the US-based Interconti¬ 
nental Hotels Group (IHG). 

Hong Kong may be a model for the mainland, as it builds 
establishments to match its rising popularity among business 
and leisure tourists. The Special Administrative Region has 
ten places in Travel & Leisure magazine’s annual rankings 
of the world’s top 100 hotels. The Chinese mainland has one. 
Front of house skills are especially important in getting more 
mainland establishments onto the list. “Reservation skills 
are really important - making sure they get the minor details 
right, like the credit card expiration date. Most people here 
have never had a credit card,” says Leung Maradik. 

A long tradition of hospitality industry careers has given 
Hong Kong an extensive talent pool in the sector. Leung 
Maradik studied hotel management and catering in Switzer¬ 
land. “I was one of many Hong Kong people to train there. 
Switzerland was then seen as the place to go. It has one of the 
longest traditions of tourism in the world, so they have the 
greatest expertise in hospitality and tourism management.” 

For the foreseeable future China will need to employ ex¬ 
patriates to run its leading hotels. Leung Maradik’s employer 
IHG recently opened an academy in Chongqing to train staff 
for a series of new hotels opening on the mainland; the compa¬ 
ny plans to have seven in Beijing alone by early 2008. It’s all 
about service, says Leung Maradik. “From very basic skills to 
junior manager level, we have a lot of work to do.” Training 
for mainland staff begins with the basic fundamentals: “Set¬ 
ting tables, folding napkins, cleaning and vacuuming - green, 
green people have to be trained in all these areas.’ 
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A business start-up fair for returned overseas students in Dalian, Liaoning Province. 

China Foto Press 


Returned Overseas 
Students Lose Their luster 

By SI YAN 


OT so long ago, returned 
overseas students were 
regarded as the cream 
of the crop among Chi¬ 
nese job-seeking gradu¬ 
ates. Between the start of the reform and 
opening-up policy in 1978 and the end 
of 2006, a total of 1.067 million stu¬ 
dents went abroad to study. Those that 
have since returned amount to 275,000, 
a figure that continues to rise. 

Wang Yafei was one of 20 Chinese 
students that went to study in the UK 
in 1987, according to an agreement 
between the Chinese and British gov¬ 
ernments. Wang was the first Chinese 
woman to be awarded an MBA in the 
UK. She is now in charge of interna¬ 
tional exchange and cooperation at the 
Guanghua School of Management at 
Peking University, and a respected fig¬ 


ure in the field of securities and finan¬ 
cial investment. Wang is also founder 
of China’s first student vocational guid¬ 
ance center. 

In the early 1990s, returned overseas 
students such as Wang Yafei were gen¬ 
erally admired in Chinese society, being 
regarded as well versed in both Eastern 
and Western culture. Since study abroad 
became so much more attainable, how¬ 
ever, returned overseas students are 
commonplace in the job market. Em¬ 
ployers now see that overseas study 
is no substitute for overseas work ex¬ 
perience. Returned overseas students, 
therefore, suffer the same job-hunting 
setbacks as their fellows that stayed at 
home. “As society and the economy 
develops, people on the Chinese main¬ 
land are changing their attitude towards 
returned overseas students who, in turn, 



no longer think of themselves as distinct 
from the general run,” Wang explains. 

Lost Status 

Of the tens of thousands of students 
that go abroad each year, many enroll in 
second- or third-rate schools, where the 
quality of education is often no better 
than what they would receive at home. 
The advantage of overseas returnees 
may therefore be little more than that of 
being able to speak a foreign language. 

Zhang Jin, 16, is about to embark 
on an extended course of study in New 
Zealand. His parents expect him to 
complete his senior middle school, un¬ 
dergraduate and postgraduate education 
there, and eventually to mature into a 
senior talent. Realizing this dream is far 
from cheap. They must first lay out the 
cash necessary for Zhang’s six-month 
English language course that will equip 
him for his new life. This will cost them 

a cool RMB 48,000 (US $6,400). High 
school tuition is a further RMB 60,000 
(US $8,000) per year, and the annual 
average cost of higher education in 
New Zealand is around RMB 80,000 
(US $10,700). Taking into account the 
cost of living, Zhang Jin’s parents can 
reckon on paying no less than RMB 1 
million (US $130,000) for their son’s 
overseas study. The New Zealand gov¬ 
ernment permits students over the age 
of 16 to work part-time as a means of 
self-support, but this provides a level of 
income that amounts to little more than 
pocket money. 

Recouping this huge investment is a 
daunting challenge to the job-hunting 
returned overseas student. Employers 
are no longer dazzled by foreign aca¬ 
demic degrees. They want employees fit 
to take on the required tasks with mini¬ 
mum training. None are willing to hire 
a returned overseas student, any more 
than they are one that studied in China, 
that has no practical working experi¬ 
ence. Employers are far more impressed 
with applicants who have work experi- 
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ence and personal ability than with those 
who are freshly graduated, no matter 
how prestigious their school. 

Young people that choose to study 
abroad, however, believe that overseas 
life experience is of significance that 
goes beyond its superficial benefits. Li 
Qi was winner of a business start-up 
competition that qualified her for post¬ 
graduate study. Those around her gener¬ 
ally believed that she had a bright future 
as long as she continued along what 
appeared to be her designated route of 
study. But Li was convinced that over¬ 
seas study offered the best opportuni¬ 
ties, both to obtain a degree and enrich 
her life experience. She eventually opt¬ 
ed to study in the UK. Li is convinced 
that personal development occurs as a 
result of opportunity, personal ability 
and mindset. Opportunities are unpre¬ 
dictable, but it is possible to train per¬ 
sonal ability through study and work. 
Li believes that improving the mindset 
requires seeking out new people within 
new situations. 

Starting a Business 

Li Kai was an excellent student at 
university and became a public servant 



Returned overseas students who have set up businesses in Fujian Province get together to celebrate 
the Mid-Autumn Festival. China Foto Press 


after graduation. Soon afterwards he left 
to take up further study in the US. He 
returned, two years later, to a situation 
in China that had completely changed. 
After several fruitless job applications, 
he finally found work at an association 
directly under a ministry. Before long Li 
Kai discovered that his overseas experi¬ 
ence had changed his outlook. Feeling 
that this bureaucratic job inhibited his 
personal development, he decided to re¬ 
sign and start his own business. This is 


the choice of an ever-greater number of 
returned overseas students. 

The All-China Youth Federation 
holds various activities and offers all- 
around services to returned overseas 
students in order to encourage them to 
set up businesses on home territory. 

Implementation of a business start¬ 
up plan for returned overseas students, 
in the form of 150 national-level high- 
tech zones in industrial parks, is planned 
in the coming years. 





Top Five Vocations for Returned Overseas Students 


Telecom 

Chinese telecom companies make 
consistently high profits, particularly 
those working with the latest technol¬ 
ogy such as NGN, 3G and IPTV. This is 
one area that offers broad development 
space to returned students with knowledge 
of the latest overseas telecom trends. 

Real Estate 

Real estate and the building indus¬ 
try are deeply influenced by globaliza¬ 
tion. There are many vacancies within 
project management, engineering 
cost management and accounting for 
talents with at least one foreign lan¬ 
guage that are familiar with international 
conventions. 


Finance 

The Chinese financial market has 
gradually opened to foreign capital since 
China entered the WTO. There is a 
growing need for foreign financial sav¬ 
vy as foreign banks stream into China 
and joint venture funded companies in¬ 
crease. Professionals with an interna¬ 
tional background are sorely needed in 
this field. 

Logistics 

Logistics is regarded as the sunrise 
industry of the new century. Encom¬ 
passing as it does transportation, stor¬ 
age, manufacturing and many other 
fields, logistics plays an important role 
in international conferences and fairs. 


As China hosts an ever-greater number 
of grand events, returned senior logis¬ 
tics talents are much sought after in this 
industry. 

IT 

E-commerce has been operating for 
some years in the domestic market, but 
could stand a great deal of improvement 
in certain aspects. Returned overseas 
students in the field are at a tremendous 
advantage, having been exposed to cut¬ 
ting-edge creativity and state-of-the-art 
theory. 

A large proportion of returnees are 
also eminently suited to China’s media 
and emergent consultancy services. 
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By CHEN XIUXIA 


Japanese aggressors. From the valu¬ 
able materials they gathered in several 
months of travel and interviews, Ed 
wrote and published Red Star Over 
China , and Helen the companion book 
Inside Red China . Being the first for¬ 
eign journalists ever to visit Bao’an and 
Yan’an, their two books were regarded 
as international scoops. 

During Helen’s visit to Yan’an in 


Helen Foster Snow passed away at the age of the summer of 1937 , she conducted 


90 in Connecticut, the United States. 



ELEN spent 
some 12 years 

China, 


in 


the 



mostly in 
1930s. She first 
arrived in Shanghai in August 
1931. The city, then the fifth 
largest port in the world, was 
to have been the first stop in 
her travels around the world in 
search of adventure and gather¬ 
ing materials for a book. She 
had already read Pearl Buck’s 
classic Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel about a Chinese farmer, 

The Good Earth. Beyond that, 
however, she knew little about 
China. She was the young 
“all-American girl” who even 
brought along her own golf 
bag and tennis racket. But she 
was anxious to learn. She had a 
sense of justice and strongly felt 
the natural and historic friend¬ 
ship between the Chinese and 
American peoples. Eager to be 

a writer, she first worked at sec- The author with Helen Foster Snow in the U.S. 

retarial jobs in Shanghai. There 
she met and married American 


journalist Edgar Snow. 


several interviews with Mao Zedong, 
who spoke to her about “the nature of 
revolution in China.” This trip was 
most educational and rewarding for 

Helen. In the foreword of In¬ 
side Red China , Helen wrote: 
“The rise of revolution among 
the multiple millions of China 
is one of the most interesting 
phenomena in the world. It 
has become a struggle of the 
greatest international social 
and political importance. To 
have lived in China during this 
historic moment is to have felt 
the forward movement of one 
of the mightiest forces of hu¬ 
man freedom. It was a journey 
of discovery for me - of a new 
mind and a new people, creat¬ 
ing a new world in the heart of 
the oldest and most changeless 
civilization on earth.” 

Helen left China and returned 
to the United States in 1941. In 
the years following her return, 
Helen’s life was not easy due to 
the political climate in the US 
and personal economic hard¬ 
ship. She wrote over 40 books, 
mostly on China, but only eight 
were published. 

I first heard about Edgar 
and Helen Snow in September 


cadres. Red Army soldiers and common 1937, shortly after the Japanese milita- 


Edgar and Helen both interviewed people. They were the first to convey to rists launched their all-out war against 

Mao Zedong, Zhou Enlai and other the world Mao Zedong’s message call- China. The Snows were living in Bei- 

leaders of the Chinese Communist ing on the Kuomintang to stop the civil jing, but moved to Shanghai shortly af- 

Party, as well as many revolutionary war and form a united front to fight the ter Beijing’s fall. They gave many lec- 
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tures in Shanghai about the situation in 
North China and the United Front that 
included the Communist-led Eighth 
Route Army. Of particular interest at 
that time to the Chinese, as well as the 
world at large, was information about 
the Chinese Communists and the guer¬ 
rillas under their command, who Ed and 
Helen had both recently visited. While I 
couldn’t attend those lectures because of 
my age, my father, my elder brother and 
some other friends told me about what 
they had heard and their impressions. 

In I960, Edgar Snow became the 
first American correspondent to visit the 
People’s Republic of China post-war, 
thus continuing his role as a bridge- 
builder. He arrived in June and stayed 
for five months. It was on this occa¬ 
sion that my husband Chen Hui and I 
made Snow’s acquaintance. We were 
both working in the Press Department 
of the Foreign Ministry. As assistant to 
Director Gong Peng, I was in charge of 
organizing and coordinating Ed's entire 
visit, and Chen Hui interpreted for him 
during his interviews with Mao Zedong 
in Zhongnanhai and Zhou Enlai in Bei¬ 
jing and on a trip to Miyun Reservoir. 

I came to know more about Helen 
when I met Tim Considine and Coring 
Matidel, who came to Beijing in 1986 
to interview people for a film based on 
Helen's book My China Years . As depu¬ 
ty secretary-general of the “Edgar Snow, 
Agnes Smedley and Anna Louise Strong 
Society,” I helped set up interviews 
with Helen’s contemporaries Yao Yilin, 
Kang Keqing and Wang Bingnan. I also 
accompanied Tim and Loring to these 
interviews. Since then, I have been in¬ 
volved in other projects linked to Helen, 
such as translating and publishing her 
works. Through these projects, I gained 
a deeper insight into her personality and 
philosophy, her knowledge of Chinese 
and world history, and her vision for the 
future. Though the film project was not 
realized, Plelen was not discouraged, for 
she was well armed with a correct and 


in-depth understanding of China's reali¬ 
ties and its people. 

In June 1992, when I was in the Unit- 
ed States, I called on Helen at her home 
in Madison, Connecticut, and met her 


During Helen’s visit to 
Yan ’an in the summer 
of 1937, she conducted 
several interviews with 
Mao Zedong, who spoke 
to her about “the nature 
of revolution in China.” 


for the first time. I told her that I knew 
Gong Push eng (Kung Pusheng), who 
was once with the YWCA in Shanghai, 
and that I had worked for many years 
under Pusheng's sister Gong Peng in the 
Foreign Ministry of the PRC. They were 
both friends of Helen’s from the Dec. 9, 
1935-movement days. I will never for¬ 
get the warmth with which Helen re¬ 


ceived me, I also took some pictures of 
her wearing the batik jacket that Gong 
Pusheng had given her. 

To honor Helen’s unique and out¬ 
standing contribution to understanding 
China, the China Literary Foundation 
conferred on her the first ever “Literary 
Prize for Contributing to International 
Understanding and Friendship” on Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1991, the day before her 
84th birthday. 

On June 12, 1996, Helen received 
an award from the Chinese People’s 
Friendship Association with Other 
Countries for her lifelong dedication 
to advancing the cause of US-China 
relations by building a bridge of under¬ 
standing and friendship between the two 


countries. When she received the award, 
she beamed with a smile and tears rolled 
down her cheeks at the same time. She 
said; “I love China. And it is my wish 
that China get better and better.” IS 

CHEN XIUXIA is vice-president of the 
China Society for People’s Friend¬ 
ship Studies. 



Edgar and Helen Snow (second and third left), and fellow writer Rewi Alley (second right) In the 
Philippines in 1940. 
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Photo Essay 



Going for a header in a tense match 
moment. 




Specially purchased waistcoats 
spread on the field, ready for taxi 
drivers to wear. 



ROM midnight to 2pm every Monday, Hanyang Jiangtan Football Field in Wu¬ 
han, capital of Hubei Province, is brilliantly illuminated. Under the lights, a crowd 
of nightshift taxi drivers from the city’s Hankou, Wuchang and Hanyang districts 
gathers for a weekly football match. 

“I never guessed the drivers would respond so enthusiastically,” says Ai Yi, 
initiator of the midnight game and anchorperson of Night Talk About Sports on Chutian Traf¬ 
fic Sports Radio Station. Since the game kicked off on July 15 this year, the number of par¬ 
ticipants has risen from 30 to 100, and is still growing steadily. The teams have purchased 
water jugs, training waistcoats and medicine cabinets, with all expenses shared between 
participants. 

The oldest player is 52 years old. Game organizer Zheng Yuanping is 48. “It gets quite 
uncomfortable spending a lot of time in the taxi,” says Zheng. “When I started playing, 
couldn’t even go for 20 minutes, but now I can run for 40 minutes without feeling tired,” he 
says with a smile. “I gained 20 kg after driving nightshift taxis for eight months,” says Ren 
Wei from Hankou District, “but since joining the taxi driver football team, I’ve lost 5 kg.” 

Drivers play enthusiastically and good moves draw rousing applause from the audience. 
“The drivers used to gather for a midnight snack,” says Mrs. Wang, who comes with her 
daughter to watch the matches and cheer her husband on. "Now they play football, which is 
much better for their health, so we both want to support him.” 

At present there are 30,000 taxi drivers in Wuhan. Several major sporting events like the 
Women’s World Cup and the Sixth National Urban Sports Meeting were held in the city this 
year, inspiring a fitness craze amongst local citizens. — 
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While driving the night 
shift, taxi driver Chen 
Jin arranges the game 
on his taxi radio. 
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Hidden Deep in the Mountains 

By WEN SHU 


ONGJIANG City is 
little known in modern 
times, but historically it 
was a key port and bus¬ 
tling trade center full of 
riches, spendthrift lifestyles and opium 
dens. Located in a mountainous zone in 



the southern province of Hunan, Hong- 
jiang’s role as an important trade hub 
stretches back to antiquity. More than 
3,000 years ago it lay on the trade route 
between China’s interior and the Indian 
and Arabic Oceans, and the Red and 
Mediterranean Seas. During the Han 
and fang dynasties, it was an important 
link on the Southwestern Old Silk Road, 
and in the Ming and Qing dynasties it 
was one of the first areas in China to see 
the seeds of capitalist commerce germi¬ 
nate. Despite its remote location, in the 
early 20th century the inhabitants of this 
small city enjoyed a luxurious lifestyle 
equal to that found in major metropolis¬ 
es like Shanghai and Nanjing, In 1920 
electricity came to the town, telephones 
were introduced in 1929 and silent 
movies arrived in 193L “At that time, 
we had everything Shanghai inhabitants 
had," says an official of the Hongjiang 
District Tourism Bureau, proudly recall¬ 
ing his city’s past glories. 
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In the Ming and Qing dynasties Hongjiang was one 
of the first areas in China to see the seeds o f capitalist 
commerce germinate. 


A Crucial Trade 
Junction 

Hongjiang owed its prosperity to its 
position on the Yuanshui River, an im¬ 
portant tributary of the Yangtze linking 
various.big cities in south-central China, 


and Yunnan, Guizhou and Sichuan in 
southwestern China. Resources coming 
out of southwestern China, such as tim¬ 
ber, herbal medicines and tung oil, had 
to change from the Yuanshui to Yang¬ 
tze rivers here in order to reach Wuhan 
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Before liberation in 1949, Hongjiang’s wooden boats 
were the largest on the Yuanshui River. Each vessel 
was as high as a five-story building. 



aEid Shanghai. Going the other way, 
commodities from Wuhan and Shang¬ 
hai, such as cloth and foodstuffs, had 
to traverse the Yuanshui River to reach 
southwestern China, making Hongjiang 
a vital trade junction. 

Standing on Litouzui Dock, one of 
the places from which this city devel¬ 
oped, 76-year-old Ruan Mingy i points 
to a fishing boat hauling in a net and 
reminisces, “Sixty years ago this river 
was covered with rafts and trading boats, 
and every day was a scene of flourish¬ 
ing business." According to historical 
records, at its peak this city of less than 
four square kilometers had 48 docks. A 
merchant in the Qing Dynasty described 
Hongjiang as a “large town of thousands 
of households/’ Of the city’s population 
of 36,700 people, 15,000 were traders. 

Various support industries thrived 
in this prosperous center of commerce. 
Wang Tiande is a veteran worker who 
w^as employed by a local shipyard at age 
17. After retiring, he continued to ply 
his trade, repairing boats for fishermen. 
“At that time, Hongjiang was famous 
for its shipbuilding,” he recalls. “Before 
liberation in 1949, Hongjiang’s wooden 
boats were the largest on the Yuan¬ 
shui River, Each vessel was as high as 
a five-story building. Several dozen of 
these boats could be found navigating 
the river at any given time, each one a 
self-contained floating village. It was a 
splendid scene ” 

Workers engaged in water transpor¬ 
tation often worked onboard for one or 
two months at a time. Ships were fitted 
with all kinds of recreational facilities, 
such as musical instruments, food and 
beverages, and gambling equipment. 
The boats" roofs were covered in soil 
and used for growing vegetables, as 
well as raising chickens and ducks. 

Prosperity Built on Tim¬ 
ber, Opium and Tung Oil 

The three key commodities haded in 
Hongjiang before liberation were tim- 
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Hongjiang residents enjoy a local Yang Opera performance 
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ber, tung oil and opium. Yang Peicheng, 
now in his late 60s, is the son of a timber 
merchant. He experienced the prosper¬ 
ity of the timber business in the early to 



of the rafts employed annually by his 
father to transport timber to Nanjing or 
Shanghai. Each raft comprised three to 


to form a floating platform 30 meters 
long and 7 meters wide. Yang Peicheng 
recalls, “When a Hongjiang merchant 
floated a train of rafts downstream, he 
usually hired more than 10 sailors. The 
two most important roles were the raft¬ 
ing manager and accountant. The for¬ 
mer was responsible for hiring sailors, 
negotiating prices and commanding 
navigation, and the latter for arranging 
the sailors' provisions and checking the 
quality, length and specification of the 
timber/' Yang Peicheng claims that at 


Conserved Ming and Qing dynasty architecture 
in Hongjiang old town. 

peak times, the river was so packed you 
could walk across the rafts from one 
bank to the other. 

The activities of the ambitious Hong¬ 
jiang merchants were not limited to the 
timber trade however. Other raw ma¬ 
terials were processed to accumulate 
wealth, most notably tung oil, an excel¬ 


lent anti rotting and anti-moth varnish 
for wooden houses, boats and farm 
tools. Since the Ming and Qing dynas¬ 
ties, shipyards in coastal provinces such 
as Jiangsu, Zhejiang, Fujian and Guang¬ 
dong have needed a steady supply of the 
oil, and Hongjiang’s large output and 
superior quality of its product ensured 
the commodity became central to the lo¬ 
cal economy. The oil was also exported 
abroad. 

The third pillar of Hongjiang’s econ¬ 
omy prior to liberation was opium. Liu 
Huiwu, aged 79, is the son of Liu Yong- 
tai, former owner of the Yongtai Trading 
Company. At one time Huiwu's father 
was the wealthiest person in Hongjiang. 
It is said dockers loaded opium onto the 
ships of the Liu family from six in the 
morning till dusk every day. The drug was 
traded for silver dollars, and according to 
local legend at nine o'clock each evening 
“The whole city could hear the sound of 
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A street archway in the old town 
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On the one hand, Hongjiang traders were 
hardworking and capable , on the other they sought 
extravagant and indulgent lifestyles. 


silver dollars being counted/' A fire in 
1934 initiated the Liu family's decline, 
but it was the 10,000 silver dollar ransom 
paid when HuiwiTs father was kidnapped 
by bandits that sealed their fate. The ran¬ 
som triggered panic withdrawals from 
the family's private bank, dealing a fatal 
blow to the family business. 

The Liu family’s decline is indicative 
of a general trend in the city’s fortunes. 
On the one hand, Hongjiang traders were 
hardworking and capable, on the other 
they sought extravagant and indulgent 
lifestyles. Opium was not only traded, 
but also consumed by many in the town. 
Hongjiang*s opium dens were once fa¬ 
mous in western Hunan, and many of the 
town’s rich were addicts. One story has 
a local spending 2,000 silver dollars on 
an opium pipe, /he government’s ban¬ 
ning of the opium trade was no doubt a 
heavy blow to them. 

In more contemporary times, the 
massive expansion of China’s high¬ 
way and railway system has meant 


Hongjiang has lost its geographical ad¬ 
vantage, and commerce has gradually 
declined. 

Remains of the Ancient 
City 

Hongjiang is a veritable museum of 
Ming and Qing dynasty architecture. As 
a commercial city, it features a distinct 
flexible and practical architectural style 
designed to accommodate both com¬ 
mercial and residential needs. Among 
the ancient buildings that have survived 
are 17 newspaper offices, 23 old-style 
banks, 34 schools, 48 drama stages, 50- 
odd brothels, 60 opium dens, 70 restau¬ 
rants, 80 hostels, 100 workshops, 1,000 
stores and 380 yinzi buildings. 


Similar in style to siheyucui (com¬ 
pounds with houses around a square 
courtyard), yinzi buildings combine the 
features of southern Anhui residences 
and the stilt houses found along the 
Yuanshut River. They usually comprise 
two courtyards with two-story houses, 
although compounds featuring three 
courtyards with three-story buildings 
can also be found in the city. Third 
floors are generally linked by a bridge 
running north-south. The roofs of the 
houses slope towards the center, leaving 
a skylight to let in sunshine and fresh 
air. 

Yinzi buildings are constructed of 
brick, stone and wood without a single 
iron nail, but they are nonetheless very 
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ouse facade 


Getting there: Tourists can take a train to Huaihua City, Hu¬ 
nan Province, or fly to Huaihua’s Zhijiang Airport, and then 

* 1 4 # ♦“ 

change to a bus at Huaihua South Bus Station. The journey to 
Hongjiang takes about two hours. The first bus departs at 6am, 
the last at 6pm, with services leaving every 30 minutes between 
those times. 

Tourist Attractions Around Hongjiang: 

1. Qiancheng is a well-preserved historical city with a history 
of 2,200 years, lying 20 kilometers north of Hongjiang. It is known 
as the “Grand View Garden” of western Hunan and "southern 
China’s museum of ancient architecture." Its ancient layout of 
streets and lanes is well preserved. The city’s Furong Tower is 
one of four famous towers in southern China. 

2. The ancient Gaoyi Village of Huitong County is known as 
the “No. 1 Village in southern China” and a “living fossil of ancient 
residences 


It is located 30 kilometers south of Hongjiang. In 
addition, dozens of ancient Dong and Miao ethnic minority villag¬ 
es dot the route from Hongjiang to Tongdao Dong Autonomous 
County along the National Defense Highway. These villages are 
built at the foot of mountains beside streams. Ancient Wind-and- 
Rain Bridges link the villages with the outside world. 

Website: www.hongjiang.org 


solid structures. Practicality is empha¬ 
sized in the design of doors, windows 
and the general layout. Buildings used 
by commercial firms, for instance, are 
mostly of the three-story variety. The 
first tall and spacious floor is used 
for business quarters, the second is 
a warehouse, and the third is a resi¬ 
dential space. 

Hongjiang’s grandest build¬ 
ings are undoubtedly its guild¬ 
halls. Taiping Palace (Baoqing 
Guildhall), for example, features 
a magnificent archway carved 
from a single piece of rock. In the 
late Ming and early Qing dynas¬ 
ties, merchants from all over the 
country sought to safeguard their 
common interests and promote 
friendship by building guildhalls 
in Hongjiang. This trend reached 
its zenith in the 1920s and 1930s, when 
nearly 130 guildhalls were built, receiv¬ 
ing merchants from more than 20 prov¬ 
inces. According to one local elder, Gui¬ 


zhou Guildhall was the most luxurious. 
The hall still stands, its pillars made 
from single pieces of rock and the gate 
tower exquisitely decorated with carved 
dragons and painted phoenixes. 


The City Today 

Nowadays Hongjiang has more than 
2,000 households. Most of the town’s 
young adults have gone to other parts of 


the country to make money, leaving the 
elderly and very young at home. 

Dong Hongmei, aged 59, is the 
daughter of a former dock owner, while 
her husband Yang Yun is the son of an 
erstwhile timber trader. They live 
in a yinzi building in the ancient 
city. The couple now operate a 
ferryboat belonging to a shipping 
company. They take turns at the 
prow pushing a long pole to help 
propel the vessel through the wa¬ 
ter, while their younger son Yang 
Mingye mans the boat’s wheel. 
Dong Hongmei says most of her 
passengers are farmers who go to 
urban areas to sell vegetables. She 
charges them one yuan each for a 
round trip. A moored cement boat 
is used as a waiting room. 

Their older son, with aid from 
his parents, invested RMB 120,000 in 
the construction of a big boat to trans¬ 
port timber from Hongjiang to Jiangsu 
and Zhejiang, and bring commodities 
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Hongjiang owed its former prosperity to its location on the 
Yuanshui River, a tributary of the Yangtze. 
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Hongjiang's ancient city lanes* 


back to Xiangtan on the return journey* 
Yang Yun says that since childhood life 
on the water has not been easy* but he 
believes one must learn to endure. While 
his elder son followed him into the ship¬ 
ping business at an early age, Yang Yun 
is determined to send his grandchildren 
to university at any cost, since the river¬ 
ine shipping business is declining daily. 

In another pan of the town,, Mr. 
Nie, the current host of the Gao Fam¬ 
ily Academy, runs a small inn* He never 
promotes the business, only receiving 
guests introduced by his friends. In old 
times, the descendants of the Gao clan 
attended classes here in a family-run 
school. Two rooms on either side of the 
first floor sitting room are used to ac¬ 
commodate guests: on the second floor 
are the host’s living quarters* The guest 
rooms are four meters tall from floor to 
ceiling and the windows small* Along 


the walls are neatly arranged pieces of 
old furniture, and on the big bed hangs 
a mosquito net. The bedding is clean 
and tidy, the ornaments and decorations 
exude historical dignity* It is a soothing 
and nostalgic place, 

Mr. Nie and hts wife reside in this 
house, but their children are working in 
other parts of the country. A hospitable 
host, Mr. Nie often shows his guests 
around the town and introduces the lo¬ 
cal folklore. He also invites guests to 
dinner parties. He says he runs his small 
inn not to make money, but for the plea¬ 
sure of playing the host. k ‘If you come 
here during Spring Festival, every fam¬ 
ily will treat you as their guest,'’ says 
Mr. Nie. Visitors can go door-to-door 
receiving treats and enjoying the special 
atmosphere of what was once one of 
China’s busiest ports. ES 



L ocated in Xiwengzhuang 

Town next to the Miyun 
Reservoir, Yunfoshan Re¬ 
sort is 80 kilometers from 
downtown Beijing, but the 
picturesque scenery and fresh air feel a 
world away from the bustling capital. The 
resort contains a three-star hotel, confer¬ 
ence amenities, restaurants, and entertain¬ 
ment and outdoor sporting facilities. 
Spread over an area of 67 hectares, 


Yunfoshan is built along the contours of 
the namesake mountain* There are near¬ 
ly 300 guestrooms, including standard 
rooms, luxury suites, villas, and presi¬ 
dential suites, capable of accommodat¬ 
ing up to 650 guests in total. The res¬ 
taurants range from large to intimate in 
scale, and can receive up to 1,000 diners 
at a time. Sichuan, Shandong, Guang¬ 
dong and Huaiyang dishes are on offer, 
as well as local specialties, all prepared 
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by professional chefs with exquisite cu¬ 
linary skill. The extensive recreational 
facilities include karaoke, an indoor 
swimming pool, a bowling alley, a ten¬ 
nis court, a fishing park, a ski ground, 
and a man-made bathing beach. At the 
foot of Yimfo Mountain lies a natural 
limestone cave, formed over millions 
of years of natural evolution. The sta¬ 
lactites of various shapes and sizes form 
a unique scene telling of Yunfo Moun¬ 
tain’s remote past. 

The resort also features 19 confer¬ 
ence rooms in a variety of sizes, all fit¬ 
ted with modern equipment. 

With its unique character and pictur¬ 
esque charms, Beijing Yunfoshan Resort 

provides top quality, highly efficient and 
considerate service for both Chinese 
guests and visitors from abroad. 

Tal: 86-10-89032601 99032602 89032255 

Fax: 96-10-89032606 89031813 

Website: www.yunfosti3n.com 

E-math BJYFSgYu nfoshan, com 

Address: Xiwengzhuang Town, Miyun County, Beijing 

Postcode: 101500 






























































The distinguished Fanghua pearl brand has 20 stores 
across China. Fanghua has an ever-greater presence in 
the nation's luxury hotels, with outlets at the Grand Hyatt, 
Shangri-la and China World hotels in Beijing, and the 
Hyatt Regency, Sheraton and Shangri-La Golden Rower 
hotels in Xi’an. Fanghua’s reputation for high quality and 
innovatively designed pearl jewelry has earned it an ex¬ 
clusive clientele that includes Margaret Thatcher, farja 
Halonen, Ludmila Putin, Cherie Blair and Mr. and Mrs. 
George H.W. Bush. Fanghua jeweiry is created using 
both cultured and freshwater pearls in natural and color¬ 
ful shades. Fanghua exquisitely presents the essence of 
Chinese pearl culture. 



A guestroom at the Great WaU Sheraton Hotel, 
Beijing, 


Enjoy a stay on the luxurious Elite 
Floor of Beijing’s Great Wall Shera¬ 
ton Hotel from November 16, 2007 to 
February 29, 2008 - at an especially 
comforting price. During this period, 
rates start from RMB 2,488 per night, 
and include Elite breakfast, round 
trip airport transportation, a compli¬ 
mentary happy hour, and a 24-hour 
butler service. Rooms and rates for 
a minimum two-night stay are subject 
to availability and an additional 15 
percent service charge. Call 800 810 
3088 (in China) or (86-10) 6590 5566 
ext 2257 for reservations. 
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erative ties last 
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Hotels 

its epony- 
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at the Beijing Inter- 
University. The fund 
is expected to step up cooperation be¬ 
tween business and academic ci 

■ 

within the tourism sector 
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CTS HK Metropark Hotels Manage¬ 
ment Go. was founded in Hong Kong 
in 1985 by the 80-year-long 
China Travel Service 






HK Limited. The group now has more 
than 30 hotels in 


major 
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The inauguration of the CTS HK Metropark 
Scholarship. 


ies on the Chinese mainland, includ- 

* 

ing the five-star Grand Metropark and 


the four-star 




The Chang Fu Gong Hotel offers diners a special 
preferential package with its Chang Fu Party Card, 
which gives cardholders up to RMB 2,800 worth of dis¬ 
count coupons. 

The Chang Fu Easy Card brings a wide variety of 
rewards and more. 

Please call 010-58775555 for more information. 


The Chang fu Gong Hotel 
discount Party cards. 



You are cordially Invited to the Beijing No vote! Xinqlao Christmas party this 
year, held in the hotel s Celebrity Hall and Coffee Shop. It promises to be a 
lively night, with a sumptuous feast, lucky draws, and live entertainment - all 
for just RMB 1,488, 

The Goodies Counter and Gift Hampers are highly recommended. 

Tel: (8610) 6513 3366 ext 1248 
Fax: (8610) 6512 8902 

An example of the haute cuisine served at the Novotel Xinqiao Beijing. 
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By Xi WEN 


W HAT does the real 

Tibet look like?” 
As an artist who 

Zhijie often asks 
himself and the people around him this 
question. “Some hope this plateau stays 
poor and rooted in the old traditions, 
so they can take photos of its origi- 
nal beauty,” Qiu sighs* “They delete a 
photo if a telegraph pole appears in it. 
For these people, Tibet is a synonym 
for blue skies, stunning plateau scenery 
and local ethnic costumes. Their im- 
age of the autonomous region is based 
on books, photographs and paintings, 
rather than personal experience.” 



Imagination Transfers, an installation by Bignia Wehrli 
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Ultraviolet Rays, photos by Zhang Yang. 

Photos courtesy Of Long March Space 



















































The Cliched Image of a 
Pure Land 

James Hilton’s 1933 bestseller Lost 
Horizon portrayed Tibet as “Shangri-la” 
- an idyllic land nestled amongst snow¬ 
capped mountains, populated by people 
of different religions living in peace and 
harmony. This image is often reflected 
in paintings about Tibet, and for many 
outsiders is symbolized by forms of tra¬ 
ditional Tibetan art such as mani stones 
(stones carved with Buddhist six-syl¬ 
lable prayers), strings of prayer banners 
(pieces of square cloth on which fig¬ 
ures of Buddha and sutras are painted), 
prayer wheels, Buddhist pagodas and 


Tibetan Opera. These symbols help de¬ 
fine Tibet as a pure, holy place in popular 
imagination. And although tourists have 
been flooding to the plateau since the 
Qinghai-Tibet Railway began operat¬ 
ing in mid-2006, for many Tibet is little 

They spent one and 
a half months on the 
plateau and produced the 
report A True Shangri-la: 
An Investigation on 
Paintings about Tibet. 


more than rosy-cheeked children with 
big eyes, wrinkled old people rotating 
prayer wheels, and wild yaks grazing 
the telegraph pole-free grasslands. 

As an artist and Tibet enthusiast, Qiu 
Zhijie decided to try and correct this 




Sky (detail), an installation by Sun Datang 


raphic installation by Sun Datang 
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Culture 


The usual symbols and 
images associated with 
Tibet tell us little about 
contemporary life there. 



3,000-meter Straight up, a video installation by 
Liu Jiajing. 



popular view. In April 2006 he headed 

for Tibet with some 40 students of the 

■ 

Zhejiang-based China Academy of Art. 
They spent one and a half months on the 
plateau and produced the report A True 
Shangri-la: An Investigation on Paint¬ 
ings about Tibet. 

“I wanted my students to update their 
image of Tibet, so we went to the Tibet¬ 
an people to seek their advice,” Qiu ex¬ 
plains. The investigation had two steps. 
First, Qiu and his students collected old 
paintings and compared them with other 
historical and cultural records to see if 
the artworks misinterpreted Tibetan re¬ 
alities; in the second step, students paint¬ 
ed on the spot and asked local people for 
comments. This project was called “A 


Long March in Tibet,” as Qiu regards 
the process of reinterpreting history and 
changing people’s perceptions as akin to 
the arduous journey of the Long March. 
Supporters of the project considered 
it a good opportunity for future artists 
to shake off stereotypes inherited from 
their seniors of the so-called Shangri-la. 
“If we can’t completely rid ourselves of 
the stereotypes rooted in our minds, then 
at least we can be alert to their effects,” 
states Qiu. 

v 

A Different Image of 
Tibet 

The usual symbols and images asso¬ 
ciated with Tibet tell us little about con¬ 
temporary life there. In studying existing 


art about the region, Qiu’s students found 
painters were frequently influenced by 
the ideologies of their times. “The stu¬ 
dents found many paintings about Tibet 
fall into easy categories of concerns, like 
‘development in the new era,’ ‘a united 
nation,’ ‘the worship of primitive life’ 
and ‘an anti-modem attitude,”’ says 
Qiu. These works are often more about 
“popular culture, revolutionary culture, 
national culture and the modem tourism 
industry than actual life in Tibet.” 

Like the rest of China, in the last three 
decades Tibet has experienced immense 
changes in the process of economic re¬ 
form. Lamas use mobile phones, ride 
motorbikes and google subjects they are 
interested in. In Lhasa’s bustling Bark- 
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hor Street, most of the Tibetan-style 
handicrafts sold to tourists are from 
Yiwu, a famous manufacturing city in 
China's eastern province of Zhejiang. 

“Before I went to Tibet, I thought all 
Tibetans were pure, conservative and 
religious," says Liu Jiajing, one of the 
students who visited the area with Qiu 
Zhijie. Instead, she found people’s lives 
there are not that different from those of 
the Han Chinese. People in “Shangri- 
la" are working hard to rid themselves 
of poverty and seek a modern life of 
affluence. 

Liu Jiajing encountered few students 
wearing traditional costumes; berets 
and hip-hop apparel are more common 
amongst young male undergraduates. 
Even in remote cities, hotel hostesses 
spend their spare nights at local discos. 
Herdsmen dream of living in, or close 
to, towns, and few Tibetans are strang¬ 
ers to the Internet. Students and lamas 
alike are more concerned with exchang¬ 
ing OICQ numbers with visitors than 
discussing traditional lifestyles. 

Another of Qiu Zhijie’s students, 
Liu Tian, says of the Tibetan’s attitude 
towards art, “The people here are con¬ 
cerned with the picture itself. They like 
natural scenes. For paintings that reflect 
figures and events, they pay more atten¬ 
tion to the reality of the scene than the 
skill of the artist." 

Fellow student Hu Yun concurs, “Ti¬ 
betan people see the arts from an angle 
different to us." Hu was deeply im¬ 
pressed by local people’s comments on 
his paintings. “The saying ‘art is rooted 
in life, but is not life,’ is conventional 
wisdom for us, so we don’t care very 
much if works are loyal to ‘reality.’ But 
for Buddhist Tibetan people, art should 
be a true picture of real life." 

Qiu Zhijie hopes that the report pro¬ 
duced by him and his students has con¬ 
tributed, in a small way, to forging a 
more realistic and nuanced vision of a 
present-day Tibet where modernity and 
tradition coexist. 



COOKING CLASS 


Ingredients: 


5 eggs 

(A) 2 and a half cups of 
stock, 1 tsp. of salt 
i mushrooms, clams, 





(C) coriander 


Method: 



1. Beat the eggs in a bowl and 
mix with (A), then put the bowl in a 

steamer. Pour two and a half cups of water into the steamer. Leave the 
lid of the steamer slightly ajar. 

2. When the water has almost boiled away, put (B) on the steamed eggs, 


then steam thoroughly. Sprinkle a dash of 





serving. 
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Corrections 

August issue, p24, China's Space Exploration 

Caption, "a huge screen at 9:00 am on September 12, 2005" should be October 12, 2005. 

September issue, p80, paragraph 1, line 4, Shaoxing's Textile City Market 
“The China Light and Textile Industrial City (CLTIC) in Shaoxing, Jiangsu Province" should 
be Zhejiang Province. 

October issue, p22, paragraph 1, line 7, Invisible Changes Under Way 
“a postgraduate from Huazhong Agriculture University in Hunan Province" should be Hubei 
Province. 

October issue, p22, paragraph 3, line 3, Invisible Changes Under Way 
“Hunan Province delegates" should be Hubei Province. 

October issue, p63, paragraph 2, line 1, Good Fox, Bad Fox 
"Famous Ming Dynasty writer Pu Songling” should be Qing Dynasty. 

October issue, p66, paragraph 3, line 1, Wei Wei on the Web 
“The 34-year-old singer" should be 48-year-old. 

October issue, p67, paragraph 7, line 8, Wei Wei on the Web 

“she sang at the opening of 1991 Asian Games in Beijing" should be 1990. 

China Today apologizes for any inconvenience caused by these errors. 
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International Animation 

and Oigital Arts Festival 



A model of the animated character "Wyvern 
Wings” in the festival's exhibition hall. 


By SUN SHUTING 


L OCATED In the hinter¬ 
land of the Yangtze River 
Delta, Changzhou is one 
of the most prosperous 
places in southern China. 
At the end of September 2007, the city 
presented a brand-new animated face to 
the world, with the 4th China (Chang¬ 
zhou) International Animation and Dig¬ 
ital Arts Festival, held in the local China 
Dinosaur Park. 


The tone of the event was set by the 
opening ceremony, which featured a 
panoramic live drama entitled Grand 
Ceremony in Lubura . On a 1,000- 
square-meter stage set over water, 500 
performers in gorgeous costumes acted 
the roles of agile goats, coquettish fox¬ 
es, stouthearted mighty birds and flow¬ 
ery tropical fish, vividly enacting scenes 
of natural harmony from antiquity. 

Since the first festival in 2004, 
Changzhou has not only devoted ma¬ 
jor efforts to developing the intensi¬ 
fication and scale of its animation and 
digital arts industry, but has also gradu¬ 
ally formed an industrial chain for re¬ 
searching, creating and producing new 
animation works. Many of the high- 
rating domestic cartoons produced in 
Changzhou and broadcast by the CCTV 
Children’s Channel and other TV sta¬ 
tions were popular with the audience 
at this year's festival. These programs 
have helped inspire the fashionable per¬ 
forming form “cosplay" (costume play), 
which has become a lively part of youth 
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culture, providing a stage for youngsters 
to showcase their personalities and act¬ 
ing talents by dressing up as their favor¬ 
ite animation characters. The cartoon 
works of children were displayed in the 
festival’s exhibition hall, infusing the 
event with youthful vigor and vitality. 

The festival drew famous cartoon 
organizations, scholars, publishers, dis¬ 
tributors, purchasers, as well as related 
production houses from Asia, Europe 
and America. Over 200 enterprises from 
nine countries and regions including the 
U.S., the U.K., Spain and Hong Kong 
signed up 31 projects, generating a total 
trading volume of RMB 520 million. 

As the only prefecture-level city des¬ 
ignated a “National Animation Base” 
by the State Administration of Radio, 
Film and Television, Changzhou has 
won several honors since 2006, such 
as making China’s “Top Ten Invest¬ 
ment Creative Bases,” being included 
in Jiangsu’s “Modern Service Industry 


Cluster District” and being classified as 
an “International Service Outsourcing 
Demonstration Area.” Changzhou Ani¬ 
mation Base was also nominated as a 
“National Digital Entertainment Indus¬ 


try Demonstration Base” by the Min¬ 
istry of Culture in 2007. Changzhou’s 
animation industry has truly become 
the symbol of this vibrant, innovative 
21st century city. M 
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The 3D cartoon Buttercup Wood. 
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Grand Hotel Beijing is superbly located 
within the red wall to the east of the 
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The red dot placed t ,on ^the Toreheads)fof 
school-age children^s/mbolizes their mind’s 
eye and the advent of'enlightenment. • '*> 

China Foto Press 




By staff reporter HUO JIANYING 



Three-Character Classic. 


T HE Chinese people have always set great store by ru¬ 
dimentary education. Centuries ago, boys of the age 
of five or six began their schooling with classes in 
ethics intended to guide them along the path to mor¬ 
ally upstanding citizenship. 

Precocious Wisdom 

All Chinese people know the story of Kong Rong, descendant 
of Confucius (surnamed Kong) who lived in the late Eastern Han 
Dynasty (25-220). Kong Rong was the sixth of seven brothers. One 
day during his childhood, Kong Rong’s mother placed seven pears 
on the table for her children. Kong Rong picked the smallest. When 
his pleased but bemused father asked him the reason why, the four- 
year-old answered, “I’m young, and should leave the bigger pears 
for my elder brothers. But as I’m also an elder brother, I should 
leave a bigger pear for my younger brother.'* This story is recorded 
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in San Zi Jing {Three-Character Clas¬ 
sic :), an ancient textbook of rudimentary 
education. 

Morals and ethics were a predomi¬ 
nant aspect of Chinese education within 
the ancient Confucian culture. This em¬ 
phasis gave rise to the well-known max¬ 
im: “A child’s potential as an adult is 
apparent when he is three; how he will 
actually turn out is apparent by the age 
of seven.” This saying alerted parents to 
the need to observe the personality traits 
of their children from infancy, reward¬ 
ing good behavior while simultaneously 
discouraging antisocial tendencies. Be¬ 
havioral defects that persisted by the 
time a child reached the age of seven 
were believed to be irrevocable. Mod¬ 
em psychology endorses the scientific 
soundness of this theory. As a person’s 
success in life depends largely on his 
or her conduct within a social environ¬ 
ment, rudimentary education shapes the 
course of his or her entire life. 

The Rudimentary 
Education “Bible” 

It is incredible to consider that, un¬ 
til the advent of modern education and 
public schools in the latter half of the 
19th century, Chinese rudimentary 
teaching materials remained unchanged 
for thousands of years. Outstanding 
among early primers are San Zi Jing 
( Three-Character Classic ), Qian Zi Wen 
{Thousand-Character Essay) and Bai 
Jia Xing {Book of Family Names). Oth¬ 
er commonly used textbooks were Qian 
Jia Shi {Collection of Popular Ancient 
Poems ), Dili Gui {Code of Conduct for 
Students ), and Ming Xian Ji {Book on 
Celebrities and Men of Virtue). 

San Zi Jing was the most commonly 
used, and consequently influential, of 
all primary school textbooks. It was in¬ 
troduced to Japan and Korea centuries 
ago, translated into Russian in 1727 and 
later became available in English and 
French. UNESCO listed the book in its 
series on moral education for children 
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A private school in the late Qing Dynasty (1644-1911). 


Morals and ethics were a predominant aspect of 
Chinese education within the ancient Confucian culture. 


in the autumn of 1990. It has since been 
promoted and published throughout the 
world. 

San Zi Jing was written by Wang 
Yinglin, the great 13th-century Confu¬ 
cian scholar and educator, for children 
in his clan. It is composed of three- 
character rhyming stanzas, four stanzas 
forming one sentence. San Zi Jing's 
1,415 characters capture succinctly the 
essence of the Chinese value system 
and code of ethics. This masterpiece 
has always been generally regarded as a 
humanities encyclopedia for children, a 
systematic pedagogical aide for teachers 
and an indispensable reader for parents. 

The text begins with the importance 
of education, citing Mencius as an ex¬ 


ample. Mencius (surnamed Meng) lost 
his father when he was two. His wid¬ 
owed mother tried to make ends meet 
by weaving and selling cloth. No matter 
how hard life became, she always took 
the time to create the best circumstances 
for her son’s education. Mencius was a 
clever but mischievous boy. In his ear¬ 
ly years, he and his mother lived near 
a tomb area. Mencius quickly became 
familiar with the rituals involved in fu¬ 
nereal ceremony. His mother, believing 
this to be an unhealthily morbid environ¬ 
ment, moved to town near a market fair. 
Before long, Mencius began behaving 
in the manner of a shrewd trader. Seek¬ 
ing to curtail this tendency, his mother 
moved again, this time to a dwelling 
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Pieces of the Past 


near a school. As she expected, young 

♦ 

Mencius proved a bright student and a 
promising scholar. As he generally fin¬ 
ished his schoolwork way in advance of 
the other children, however, he would 
steal out of the classroom to play. On 
one occasion he stayed away too long, 
and his teacher went to his home look¬ 
ing for him. Mencius’s mother reacted 
to the news of his truancy by cutting all 
the threads on her handloom, and telling 
her son to reconnect them. Mencius was 
at a loss as to how to restring this entan¬ 
gled mass of broken threads. This was 
his mother’s way of showing him that 
study is comparable to weaving, as the 
complex lines of knowledge are simi¬ 
lar to the threads on a loom that, once 
broken, can never be reconnected. From 
that time onwards, Mencius studied very 
hard. He grew up to become a respected 
and celebrated Confucian sage. 

This story is summarized in just 12 
characters in San Zi Jing that trans¬ 
late to the effect: “Back in the time of 
Mencius’ mother, she was choosy about 
whom to neighbor. When the son would 
not learn, she cut her loom thread to 
warn.’’ In another 12-character line, San 
Zi Jing also holds: “Feeding (a child) 
without teaching him is the father’s 
fault. To teach without severity is the 
teacher’s laziness.” So in the conven¬ 
tional concept, both parents and teach¬ 
ers are considered crucial to children’s 
education. 

The textbook is in two sections; the 
first examines the basics of humani¬ 
ties, nature, Chinese history and ancient 
classics; the second expounds on moral 
education and codes of ethics, citing 
many outstanding personages, such as 
Mencius and Confucius as role models. 

Thousand-Character 



Qian Zi Wen {Thousand-Character 
Essay) is a textbook equal in importance 
within rudimentary education to San 
Zi Jing. Its author is Zhou Xingsi who 



Part of the text of Qian Zi Wen copied by Monk Zhiyong in the late 7th century. 




Apart from the three major textbooks, ancient educators also wrote or compiled many other 
books for children, including this Qian Jia Shi (A Collection of Popular Ancient Poems), as it 
was printed a century ago. Huo Jianying 


lived in the early 6th century. The two 
celebrated calligraphers Zhong Yao and 
Wang Xizhi are also said each to have 
compiled a Qian Zi Wen prior to that by 
Zhou Xingsi. Both were aesthetically 
pleasing, but lacked the deep profundity 
of Zhou’s edition. They have conse¬ 
quently disappeared from view. 

Zhou Xingsi was renowned for 
his breadth of knowledge, quick wits 


and literary eloquence. His reputation 
earned him the appointment as personal 
secretary to Emperor Wudi of the Liang 
Dynasty (502-557), during the Southern 
Dynasties Period (420-589). The em¬ 
peror commissioned the compilation of 
a Qian Zi Wen textbook for the benefit 
of his sons and nephews. He ordered 
the selection of 1,000 characters from 
the calligraphic works of Wang Xizhi, 
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and instructed Zhou Xingsi to com- 
pose them into a rhyming essay. Zhou 
spent an entire night compiling these 
unrelated characters into a literary mas¬ 
terpiece. Upon reading the essay, the 
emperor was delighted and bestowed a 
generous largess on Zhou for his labors. 
The supreme effort of creating this liter¬ 
ary masterpiece is said to have turned 
Zhou's hair white overnight. 

The Qian Zi Wen textbook was in¬ 
tended for the exclusive use of the im¬ 
perial family. It was thanks to Monk 
Zhiyong of the late 7th century that it 
became available to the common peo¬ 
ple, Zhiyong was the seventh-genera¬ 
tion descendant of Wang Kizhi, and also 
an accomplished calligrapher. He spent 
three decades transcribing more than 
800 copies of his own edition of Qian Zi 
Wen, in both regular and cursive script. 



Mencius (left) Es worshiped at the Confucius 
Temple in Qufu. HuoJianying 


change of seasons from summer to win¬ 
ter, precipitant rain and the formation 
of frost. The author’s vision embraces 
the heavens and climatic phenomena 
that affect farming activities, nature and 
humankind, the lives of the people and 
the art of their governance, ancient sci¬ 


are many allusions to ancient classics. It 
is generally judged as an even greater 
poetic epic than San Zi ling , being im¬ 
bued with still deeper beauty and poetic 
fascination. 

Bai Jia Xing (Book of Family Names) 
constitutes the final component of this 
ancient textbook trilogy. Its purpose is 
to help children learn Chinese charac¬ 
ters by memorizing the most common 
“old hundred” Chinese surnames. It ex¬ 


amines the origins of surnames and de¬ 
tails famous personages within various 
clans, their virtues and merits. Raising 
these role models gives grounding in 
ethics. Studying these three books was 


generally expected to take a year and a 
half, during the course of which 
mastered more than 1,000 




This is more than what a second grader 
at a contemporary school is expected to 


and donated them to various temples 
around Zhejiang Province. Before long 
recitations of the textbook could be 
heard throughout the nation. 

Qian Zi Wen begins with antitheti¬ 
cal descriptions of the universe that 
traverse the vast ness of the heavens and 


entific inventions and the arts of music 
and dance. The vast scope of topics that 
Zhou Yingsi covers within the designat¬ 
ed 1,000 characters include astronomy, 
geography, history, politics, military af¬ 
fairs, culture, literature, arts, social life, 
ethics, and ancient saints and sages. 


cover. 

These three pillars of pedagogical 
wisdom may have been superseded by 
more contemporary educative theories, 
but their influence lives on by virtue 
of being permanently embedded in the 
Chinese consciousness. IS 


the earth, encompassing the rising of 


Qian Zi Wen is composed of250 four- 


the sun and the eclipse of the moon, the character rhyming stanzas, within which children in Shenzhen experiencing for them- 

selves how and what their peers studied centu¬ 
ries ago, including this guiheng class. 


































Culture 




FTER months of 
will-they-won’t-they 
speculation, US indie 
rockers the Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs played the in¬ 
augural Modern Sky Festival that took 
place October 2-4 during the five-day 
National Day holiday. The hour-long 
wait between the preceding Joy Divi¬ 
sion-admiring RETROS and the head¬ 
liners suggested some space between 
the on-stage requirements of the visi¬ 
tors and the preceding local bands. The 
New Yorkers finally hit the main stage 
around 9.10pm. 

A rain-induced exodus prior to the 
Yeah Yeah Yeahs set suggested local 
fans aren't yet hardened to rock festival 
conditions. The downpour drove about 
half the crowd to the sea of taxis out¬ 
side, who were relying on the festival 
crowd for business on a slow holiday 
week night. 

The New Yorkers’ appearance on 
stage ended a bizarre succession of 
build-up tunes; Phil Collins and R Kel¬ 
ly seemed a strange choice for a label 
with the indie credibility of Modern 
Sky. The Yeah Yeah Yeahs were up for 
it though. Band vocalist Karen O had 
learned a few Chinese words and belt¬ 
ed off plenty of “xie xie ” (thanks). 

The enthusiasm of the mostly-stu- 
dent crowd suggests the gig was, in 
words frequently used by local cadres, 
a “complete success.” It certainly drew 
a significant local audience for the O 
and bandmates Nick Sinner and Brian 
Chase, who paid no heed to the rain as 
they belted out their trademark non¬ 
sensical lyrics to tunes like Is Is , Down 
Boy and Show Your Bones. 

The New York trio came, conquered 
- and enjoyed themselves. After the 
show the band told of eating Peking 
duck and their admiration for local 
bands and organizers on their MySpace 
site. The Yeahs appeared with a mostly- 
Chinese lineup of Modern Sky bands: 
New Pants, Hedgehog and newcom- 
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ers My Little Airport. However, even 
though more foreign bands like the 
Yeah Yeah Yeahs are coming to China 
- propelled perhaps by pre-Olympics 
excitement - there hasn’t been a dra¬ 
matic growth in the number of decent 
Chinese outfits. Beijing’s festival line¬ 
ups this summer have all looked re¬ 
markably similar. 

But Modern Sky was certainly this 
year’s most affordable festival. Low 
ticket prices - RMB 60 a day com¬ 
pared to RMB 150 per day at Septem¬ 
ber’s Beijing Pop Festival - and the 
location in Haidian Park in the city's 
main university belt, ensured a good 
turnout. Locals made up 70 percent 
of the crowd. There were none of the 
ticket touts of the Beijing Pop Festival 
in the more salubrious Chaoyang Park, 
which featured lots of freeloaders sell¬ 
ing their VIP tickets for RMB 200 at 
the gate. Bag ladies collecting plastic 
bottles, and the scent of lamb skewers 
and marijuana lent Modern Sky further 
credibility. 

But who paid for it all? Probably 
the marketing departments of Levi’s, 
MySpace and Motorola, all of whom 
paid to install marketing stalls on the 
festival site. Social website MySpace 
had a sizeable booth next to the Levi’s 
stand, and Modern Sky tagged Levi's 
and Motorola as “partners” in their 
promotional material. In some ways 
the indie label, headquartered in a con¬ 
verted 1950s apartment block in an un- 
glamorous pocket of Beijing’s north¬ 
west Haidian District, upstaged the 
Beijing Pop Festival, headquartered in 
more respectable digs in the heart of 
the CBD. 

A local corporate presence was pro¬ 
vided by Sculpting in Time, a chain of 
coffee stores set up by Taiwanese film 
graduate Jimmy Zhuang and his wife. 
The brand, whose outlets are larger and 
cosier than Starbucks’ in China, had a 
large stall selling tea and coffee, though 
the proliferation of plastic-coated pa¬ 


per cups called into question the envi¬ 
ronmental credentials outlined in their 
festival program advertisement. Others 
with stalls included glossy local rock 
magazine In Music and Beijing heavy 
metal publication Painkiller. Dispos¬ 
able camera maker Lomography was 
another corporate presence, with a big, 
red-liveried booth manned by the Lo¬ 
mography Society of China. 

No figures or arrangements for get¬ 
ting the Yeah Yeah Yeahs here have 
been disclosed - one imagines the 
Grammy-nominated New Yorkers 
don’t come cheap - but Modern Sky 
have copped a lot of criticism for en¬ 
gaging in vanity lao wai (local slang 
for foreigner) projects, hiring foreign 
bands for gigs and recordings in China 
which have no sustainable impact on 
the development of the local scene. The 
money, says critics like Berwin Song in 
That's Beijing magazine, would be bet¬ 
ter spent finding and releasing quality 
local artists. 

Sculpting in Time was inundated 
with customers as the rain spilled down 
on the last night of the festival. A lot 
of the corporate sponsors looked pretty 
glum, however, in the least glam-look¬ 
ing VIP tent, too far from the main 
stage to see anything and too scared of 
the rain to join the punters. 

The choice of food vendors on the 
festival site - no camping allowed - 
was nothing if not colorful. What really 
stood out was the image of a smiling 


Middle Eastern-looking man, complete 
with red and white keffiyeh head dress, 
plastered over Arabic script above one 
of the food stalls. It all looked very 
exotic and drew an expectant crowd. 
The vendors, bearded Uyghurs from 
the western province of Xinjiang, sold 
the same lamb skewers found on many 
Beijing street stalls. True, no one does 
them like the Uyghurs, but what a smart 
way to draw a crowd! 

Sales were brisk too in the plastic 
sheeted village constructed on a car 
park near the park's southern entrance. 
Huddled beneath a giant replica space 
rocket, the vendors sold the usual mix 
of T-shirts and CDs on offer at most 
Chinese rock bars. Yet the range of 
shirts and the quality of the designs 
- from kitschy Cultural Revolution- 
era motifs to go green environmental 
slogans and nifty takes on Kurt Cobain 
and local stars AK-47 - indicated that 
China’s T-shirt makers are now as cre¬ 
ative as they are prodigious. None of 
the foreign artists whose images and 
logos appear on these shirts will be 
getting any royalties from sales, but 
the uniqueness and cheapness of these 
items - average price RMB 50 - make 
them compelling buys for foreign fans. 
Out of the piles of secondhand and 
shop-cut CDs on offer I plucked Lip¬ 
stick Traces , a two-CD set of Manic 
Street Preachers B-sides, for RMB 40. 
A good bargain, a good night. More 
credit to Modern Sky. 08 
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Indications: Sprains and bruises, muscular fatigue 
Treatment: Cervical vertebrae and lumbar 
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Results: Physical fitness 
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A display of computer-generated characters at the Beijing International High-tech Expo, showing 
how Chinese technology might be used in an international context. 


Science and Technology; 
Pursue Independent 
Innovation and International 
Cooperation 


Science and Technology 
Guarantee Olympic Water 
Safety 

China has set up a risk management 


At the 17th National Congress of control system to guarantee Olympic 
the Communist Party of China in Oc- drinking water safety. An extensive net- 
tober, Deputy Minister of Science and work of fixed and movable drinking wa- 
Technology Li Xueyong declared that 
China’s science and technology sector 
should pursue independent innovation, mands of Olympic venues. The "Study 



and supply equipment has 
to meet the diverse de 


but not reject technology introduced 
from abroad, or resist international 


Project into Qualified Drinking Water 
for the Future Beijing Olympic Village 
cooperation. In pursuing international and Demonstration Subdistricts" is the 

cooperation, China believes in mutual specialized research institution ensuring 

benefit, and equality and respect, and a safe Olympic water supply. The insti- 

protects intellectual property rights, tute has developed new catalytic oxi- 

Chma has enjoyed significant inter- dation technology to remove micro-or- 

nationai information exchange in the ganic water contaminants and trace ele- 

fleld of science and technology with ments. They are also perfecting water 

152 countries and regions, and signed quality stabilization technology for the 

governmental cooperation agreements water supply network, and have made 

with over 100 nations, Chinese scien- breakthroughs.in technology to remove 

lists have also participated in 350 in- arsenic, fluorine and nitrate traces from 

temational science and technology or water, 

academic organizations. 
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China's “Fengyun” Satellites 
Provide Observation Services 

for 17 Asia-Pacific Countries 

On October 10, 2007, China's 
"Fengyun" satellite system began for¬ 
mally providing observation sen/ices of 
the Earth for 17 Asia-Pacific countries, 
Switched to the "C" waveband and cov¬ 
ering the whole Asia-Pacific region, it has 
become the regional link in a global ob¬ 
servation system that encompasses the 
entire planeL, The system's observation 
data is distributed throughout the Asia- 
Pacific region. Since being put into op¬ 
eration in 2G05, the "Fengyun" system 
has broadcast 23GBs of data a day. Over 
130 organizations utilize the system's 
data, in fields as diverse as meteorol¬ 
ogy, water conservation and agriculture. 
The information has provided enormous 
economic and social benefits by allow¬ 
ing more accurate weather forecasting, 
disaster monitoring and environmental 
observation, 

The First Genome Atlas of 
the Yellow Races 

Chinese scientists have completed 
the first genome atlas of the yeilow 
races. The human genome atlas is 
known as "the second atlas of human 
anatomy," and is derived by analyzing the 
base sequence of 24 chromosomes. The 
atlas not only contributes to research 

A recent display of the first genome atlas of the 
yellow races attracted many visitors. 
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meet its obligations to be cooperative, 
and continue down the path of ozono- 
sphere protection/' said Zhang Lijun, vice 
minister of the State Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Administration of China. 

A 

China to Use “E-stamp” to 
Prevent Spam 

The Internet Society of China is orga¬ 
nizing the researching of an “E-stamp/' 

which would be able to identify an e- 
mails source and block spam. The "E- 


"Fingerprint banking 11 has made ATM use easier and faster for Beijing Rural Commercial Bank cus 
tomers. 


stamp" will distinguish commercial emails 


from spam, so as to better protect In¬ 



in the prevention of hereditary diseases 
amongst the yellow people, but also cre¬ 
ates fertile ground Tor the development 
of new medicines and therapeutics. So 
far, 2,000 genes have been found to be 
linked to human diseases. Of these, 1,500 
have been applied in clinical diagnosis in 
the United States, Due to differences be* 
tween the yellow and Caucasian races, 
China cannot imitate foreign diagnostic 
standards. The genome atlas of the yel¬ 
low races is, therefore, of great impor¬ 
tance to the Chinese people. 

New Hope of Curing Cancer 
Discovered by Scientist of 
Chinese Origin 

Dr* Cui Zheng, associate professor 
at Wake Forest University's School of 
Medicine in the U.S., has discovered that 
injecting healthy immunocytes into can¬ 
cer patients Can kill cancer cells. Born in 
China in 1956, Cui Zheng specializes in 
tumor biology* His research team distilled 
granulocytes from 100 volunteers includ¬ 
ing cancer patients, then mixed them 
with ceivicaf carcinoma cells. The healthy 
people's cells in the experiment killed 
up to 9796 of the cancer cells wiLhin 24 
hours. With approval from the U. 5. Food 
and Drug Administration, Cui Zheng has 
injected 22 terminal cancer patients with 
healthy granulocytes. The curative effects 
are being carefully observed. 


Ozone Action in China Wins 
International Affirmation 

The State Environmental Protection 
Administration of China recently won the 
executive award of the United Nations' 
Montreal Protocol on Substances that 
Deplete the Ozone Layer. 1 he Montreal 
Protocol was signed by 24 countries on 
September 16, 1987, Since acceding to 
the Protocol in 1991, China has eliminat¬ 
ed over 210,000 tons of materials that 
destroy the ozonosphere. accounting 
for almost half the amount eliminated by 
ail developing countries. "The Chinese 
government wilt take responsibility and 



ternet users' interests and promote the 
development of the email industry. 


Beijing Rural Commercial Bank custom- College Undergraduate In- 
ers can now pay fees and make trans- vents a Water Extracting 
fers between accounts through ATMs, Machine 

making life easier and saving on labor Chinese college undergraduate jin 
costs for the bank. Using a database of Guoyong has invented a machine that 

customers' fingerprints, advanced fin- uses electricity to extract 20 liters of wa¬ 
ge rpnnt identification technology allows ter a day from the air, even in desert con- 

A1 M terminals to link directly with an ditions. Air is sucked in through a copper 

individual s account information and tube and cooled through refrigeration, 

carry out any business required. For key The hot air and cool air meet, forming 

information like the amount of money in water droplets on the outside of the tube, 

an account, the ATM only has the ability which then dribbles into a tank The sur- 

to check and confirm, but can't import plus cold air can also be used for refrigera- 

and amend information, effectively limit- tion and air-conditioning purposes, 

ing operational risks. 


The machine invented by Jin Guoyong, which 
can extract 20 liters of water a day from the air. 

Photos by Chinn Foto Press 























Yanmen Pass, once said to be the key to controlling China. 


D AIXIAN is an ancient 

town in central Shanxi 
Province, just a few 
hours by expressway 
from Beijing, People 
have been living here since the New 
Stone Age in around 7,000 BC. Marking 
the border between ancient China and 
the northern lands of nomadic tribes, it 
was once a place of considerable stra¬ 
tegic importance that witnessed many 
significant battles. In times of peace, 
it was a prosperous nexus of trade and 
cultural exchange between Han people 
and visiting northern nomads. As a re¬ 
sult, Daixian is characterized by "‘Van- 
men Culture ” a unique blend of Han 
and nomadic traditions. 

The term “Yanmen Culture” is de¬ 
rived from the town’s proximity to Yan¬ 
men Pass, just 20 kilometers north of 
Daixian, Regarded as the most impor¬ 
tant pass along the length of the Great 
Wall since the Warring States Period 
(475-221 BC), an ancient saying reveals 
its significance: “If you capture Yanmen 



Pass, you will get the whole country 
- if you lose it, you will lose the whole 
country,” It was from here that General 


Meng Tian, Emperor Qinshihuang’s mil- 
i itary confidant and builder of the Great 
Wall, led a troop of 3,000 to bravely 
meet the enemy head-on during the Qin 
Dynasty (221-206 BC). Later, many fa- 
mous generals from different dynasties 
were garrisoned here to protect the in¬ 
ner lands to the south, like Xue Rengui, 
Guo Ziyi and Li Keyong, The extensive 
fortifications in the pass survived many 
battles, and are listed as key cultural rel¬ 
ics under national protection, along with 
the section of the Great Wall that passes 
through here dating from the Ming Dy¬ 
nasty (1368-1644). 

One of the most famous names as¬ 
sociated with Daixian and Yanmen Pass 
is the Yang family of the Northern Song 
Dynasty (960-1127). Yang is still a re¬ 
spected name in the town, as after the 
first Yang general died, his wife and 
children continued to guard Yanmen 
Pass and the frontier area. The family 
earned the admiration of locals through 
their devotion to maintaining peace and 
order on the northern border. Their de- 
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seendenls still live in the town today. 

The Yang Ancestral Hall lies 20 ki¬ 
lometers east of the town and lias a his¬ 
tory stretching back 700 years. A pair 
of powerful lions before the main gate 
protect the Yang ancestors inside, while 
inscriptions on a plaque praise the fam¬ 
ily's loyalty and courage. In the middle 
of the Grand Flail stand the statues of 
Yang Ye, the first general of the family, 
and his wife Dowager She, who svas 
also a competent general. Next to them 
are their eight sons. The wing-rooms 
are home to the statues of the family’s 
female generals, who dashed forward 
when their husbands or brothers were 
cut down in battle. 

Like the area’s famous defensive 
structures and the Yang Ancestral Hall, 
the town of Daixian itself is well pre¬ 
served, Formerly called Daizhou, the 
town’s strategic position meant that in 
ancient limes the population had to be 
constantly vigilant. The old town has 
four gates in its city walls, one for each 
point of the compass. Four enceintes 
can be found outside each gate. A for- 
tilled gatetower overlooks each of the 
four gates and enceintes. In addition, 
the city walls have four corner towers. 
Within these heavy outer defenses can 
be found dozens of temples, nunneries 
and shops. In the town center stands 
the 700-year-old Bianjing lower, 
known to locals as the drum tower. In 
wartime, sentries were posted here and 
beat the drum if they saw enemy ap¬ 
proaching. 

_ ■ 

Daixian contains two more important 
relics under national protection: Asoka 
Pagoda and the town’s Confucian Tem¬ 
ple. The first Asoka Pagoda was built of 
wood in 601, but the edifice we see to¬ 
day is a Tibetan-style brick pagoda built 
in 1275, featuring refined brick carv¬ 
ing. Confucian temples can be found 
in almost every ancient Chinese town, 
but the one in Daixian still impresses 
visitors with its resplendent decoration 
and grand scale, occupying an area of 


15,000 square meters. Built in the Tang 
Dynasty, it is the third largest Confucian 
temple in China, just behind the enor¬ 
mous temples in Beijing and Confucius’ 
hometown Qufu. 

Daixian saw a flourishing trade dur¬ 
ing the Ming (1368-1644} and Qing 
(1644-1911) dynasties and reached its 
economic peak some 200 years ago. Ac¬ 
cording to county annals, by around the 
middle of the Qing Dynasty in the early 
19th century, there were over 700 shops 
and 3,000 businessmen in the town. 
Shrewd local merchants also had busi¬ 
ness footholds in larger cities around the 

country. 

■> 

In contemporary times, local au¬ 
thorities are working to revive the 


town’s fortunes through investment in 
tourism. As well as the town itself, the 
county of Daixian boasts many tourist 
attractions, such as Zhaogaoguan For¬ 
est Park, Bairenyan Temple, the Tomb 
of Li Keyong (Prince of Jin in the late 
Tang Dynasty), Baiyun (White Cloud) 
Temple and Foguang (Glory of Bud¬ 
dha) Temple. Recognizing the area’s 
great potential, the local government 
has raised a fund of RMB 160 million 
and formulated plans to make tour¬ 
ism an important industry. As well as 
stimulating the local economy, devel¬ 
opment of local visitor services will 
allow many more tourists from China 
and abroad to witness the ancient won¬ 
ders of Daixian County. 01 



Bianjing Tower, known to locals as the “drum The main hall of the Confucius Temple, 
tower/’ 



The memorial hall dedicated to the Yang family, who safeguarded the northern frontier from Daixian 
for ge nerati o ns. Ph otos by Yang Jixing 
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F acilitating the devel¬ 
opment of provinces away 
from the coast has become 
a top priority for China's 
national government. It's 
generally agreed that transportation 
holds the key to prosperity in these ar¬ 
eas. Hubei Province in central China is 
leading the way in this regard, rapidly 
developing a modern, integrated, en¬ 
vironmentally friendly transportation 
network. 

Linchpin of the Nation 

Central China’s hope of attaining 


the level of development seen along the 
eastern seaboard relies heavily on the 
situation in Hubei Province, which has 
long held a strategic position in the Chi¬ 
nese nation. It has been wrestled for by 
military forces throughout history, and 
was the site of many famous battles in 
the Three Kingdoms Period more than 
1,800 years ago. There is an old Chinese 
saying that most roads and rivers lead to 
Hubei's capital, Wuhan. 

Today the province sits at the cross¬ 
roads of the Shanghai-Chengdu and 
Beijing-Zhuhai expressways, and the 
Beijing-Guangzhou Railway. Wuhan 


is situated approximately mid-way be¬ 
tween the booming metropolises of Bei¬ 
jing, Tianjin, Shanghai, Chongqing and 
Xi'an. One-third of the Yangtze River's 
navigable length lies within Hubei, pro¬ 
viding the province with L038 kilome¬ 
ters of vital shipping routes. Four of the 
river's 11 major ports are found in the 
area. With convenient access to this ex¬ 
tensive riverine transport network and 
the sea, Wuhan is fast growing into a 
major shipping hub. 

Lin Zhihui is the director of Hubei's 
Communication Department, the only 
woman to hold such a post in China. In 




















































August 2005 she delivered a report on 
the province's planned highway network 
to President Hu Jintao, and in April 2006 
the central government released the report 
Opinions on Promoting the Resurrection 
of Central China, which explicitly stated 
that building an integrated transporta¬ 
tion system is one of the keys to galva¬ 
nizing the region. Hubei declared at the 
ninth provincial CPC congress in June, 
2007 that it will consolidate its position 
as a central China transportation hub by 
building an efficient and safe network 
that incorporates railways, highways, 
aviation and riverine shipping. 



Ministerial leaders inspecting communication facilities in Hubei Province. 


r 


Central China’s hope of attaining the level of 
development seen along the eastern seaboard relies 
heavily on the situation in Hubei Province, which he 
long held a strategic position in the Chinese nation. 



Junsban Highway Bridge on the Yangtze River, one of many bridges that span the river in H 
Province. 
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Around China 


The Hubei section of the Erenhot-Guangzhou Expressway. 


Expressway Maps 
Outdated in the Blink of 
an Eye 

Roads are central to Hubei’s de¬ 
velopment plans, as it is a time-tested 
rule that a region must build an exten¬ 
sive road network before it can expect 
an economic boom. Over the past five 
years the local government has invested 
RMB 115.7 billion in transforming the 
province’s fixed assets of communica¬ 
tion, twice the total investment made 
in the previous 53 years of the People’s 
Republic. Investment for 2007 alone is 
expected to exceed RMB 30 billion. 

Over the past five years 1,401 ki¬ 
lometers of expressways were built, 
and approximately 80,000 kilometers 
of pitch and cement roads were laid in 
rural areas. When describing how fast 
the local landscape is changing, Lin 
Zhihui says that maps of Hubei’s ex¬ 
pressways become outdated in the blink 
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In addition to the website, 
the department runs a 
24-hour service hotline 
and a complaints hotline 
to field suggestions and 
heed public opinion. 



A comfortable ride on a Hubei train. 


of an eye. This is barely an exaggera¬ 
tion. Since 1991, when Hubei built its 
first expressway - the 70 kilometer road 
from Wuhan to Huangmei - the prov¬ 
ince has expanded the length of express¬ 
ways open to traffic to 1,747 kilometers, 
predicted to reach 3,500 kilometers by 
2010. Centered on the capital Wuhan, 
the network sprawls across the province 
and into neighboring areas. As a result, 
it now takes a mere three hours to circle 
the province, and cities in neighboring 
provinces such as Changsha, Zheng¬ 
zhou, and Jiujiang can all be reached 
within five hours. By the end of this year 
expressways will find their way into all 
Hubei cities and prefectures, except the 
wooded areas in Shennongjia. 

Since 2004 the province has been 
working on a “Pan-Wuhan circle,” 
which will see the capital and eight 
neighboring cities interlinked by high¬ 
ways. Wuhan’s outer ring road will be 
completed when Yangluo Bridge over 
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the Yangtze opens to traffic at the end 
of this year. By then seven expressways 
radiating from the ring road will lead to 
neighboring major cities. 

Besides facilitating regional travel, 
these roads escalate economic interac¬ 
tion between urban centers. Many big- 
name corporations have flooded into the 
area in the wake of the ongoing expan¬ 
sion of the expressway system, generat¬ 
ing employment and spurring the local 
economy. 

New Roads, 

New Services 

With all these new roads and con¬ 
sequent expanding levels of traffic, the 
public demands a higher level of ser¬ 
vice from the local communication au¬ 
thority. Last year the Hubei Provincial 
Communication Department launched 
its interactive e-service platform (http:// 
hbjt.gov.cn), offering route guides, up¬ 
dates on weather and traffic conditions, 
and a full range of information on pub¬ 
lic transport. It also operates a “Public 
Exchange” section, where people can 
communicate directly with the provin¬ 
cial transportation authority via the Di¬ 
rector’s Letter Box, or Online Interview, 
and also receive feedback. The website 
recorded more than 70,000 hits during 
the week-long National Day holiday in 
October. . 

In addition to the website, the depart¬ 
ment runs a 24-hour service hotline and 
a complaints hotline to field suggestions 
and heed public opinion. Expressway 
tolls, fees for water transportation and 
bus fare cards are all handled via com¬ 
puterized systems, bringing convenience 
to both passengers and public transport 
workers. And a video-audio conferenc¬ 
ing system is now in operation, cover¬ 
ing all 17 cities and prefectures in the 
province. 

Hubei Provincial Communication 
Department has designated 2007 the year 
of innovation, and has been working to 
improve services in areas most relevant 


to people’s everyday lives. Resultant 
programs and initiatives have included 
technical training on the construction of 
roads in rural areas, road safety projects, 
more guidance for the development of 
road and water transport in rural areas, 
control over the number of second-grade 
tollways and the number of toll stations 
on them, installing GPS systems in pub¬ 
lic vehicles, installing security systems 
in all passenger transport depots, pro¬ 
moting a one-stop service for transport 


administration, and upgrading the travel 
information service system. 

Rural Roads Crucial to 
Provincial Prosperity 

As in the big cities, transportation 
holds the key to prosperity in the coun¬ 
tryside. Whenever a village is reached 
by highway, new buildings pop up, 
more public facilities appear, stores 
and factories open along the route and 
transportation businesses start. Yet like 












A roll-on/roll-off ship on the Yangtze River. One-third of the river’s navigable length lies within 
Hubei Province. 



Wuhan has become a major shipping hub, as evidenced by the activity at the city’s Hanyang 
Container Wharf. 
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much of inland China, rural areas in 
Hubei have long been plagued by poor 
road conditions. To address this prob¬ 
lem, the province has introduced tailor- 
made plans for countryside road con¬ 
struction, offering preferential policies 
for impoverished regions in the areas 
of appropriation, project allocation and 
technical support. Provincial authori¬ 
ties have set up a special rural passen¬ 
ger transport fund, provided training for 


approximately 1,000 rural technicians, 
and opened dozens of demonstration 
routes for passenger transport in the 
countryside. The Country Roads Regu¬ 
lations of Hubei Province, passed by the 
Provincial People’s Congress this year, 
is China’s first set of local laws govern¬ 
ing rural roads. 

These efforts have already brought 
tangible benefits to Hubei’s rural popu¬ 
lation. One example can be found in 



The landscaped tourist highway from Shennongjia to Yichang. 


Gaoshan Village in Xinzhou District, 
Wuhan. Dirt roads once turned the vil¬ 
lage into a quagmire whenever there 
was rain, making walking outdoors an 
ordeal. Blacktop roads have made such 
problems a thing of the past. To express 
their delight, many local families have 
hung signs at their gates reading “Good 
road, good mood; transport is well, all 
is well.” 

The industrialization of tea pro¬ 
duction in Wushan Town of Gucheng 
County, Xiangfan City, provides an¬ 
other example of the benefits generated 
by improved rural roads. The dispersed 
tea-growing fields in the area are now 
linked by modern roads, allowing the 
formation of an integrated tea grow- 
ing base of 1,700 hectares. The town 
now bustles with hired laborers and tea 
traders from all over the nation. Across 
Hubei, local rural economies are simi¬ 
larly growing in leaps and bounds, with 
industrial parks and modem plantations 
mushrooming along the new byways. 

Achieving Balanced 
Development 

In constructing all this modem infra¬ 
structure, Hubei has striven to achieve 
a balance between expressways and 
country roads, road and water transport, 
road construction and management, 
and development and the environment. 
Local authorities have utilized science 
and technology in their planning and 
building, and have stressed respect for 
the law in developing the transportation 
sector. The management mechanism of 
the transportation budget has also un¬ 
dergone reform. 

Since 2003, expressway construc¬ 
tion in Hubei has been open to public 
and private investment from both with¬ 
in China and abroad. Local authorities 
have signed contracts for nine express¬ 
way investment projects, involving 
RMB 28 billion. And the province is 
the first in China to allow corporations 
to act as government trustees and op- 
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crate the transportation projects they 
invest in. 

Increasing attention is being paid to 
environmental friendliness and conserv¬ 
ing resources in road construction, with 
the ultimate goal of achieving balanced 
and sustainable development of the re¬ 
gion* The principle of environmental 
friendliness is paramount throughout 
the highway design, construction and 
evaluation process, so as to minimize 
the impact of human activities on the 
natural environment* 

Glory Goes to the Rank 
and File 

Behind the development of Hubei’s 
communications and transportation sec¬ 
tor is the toil of countless engineers and 
workers in the field. For those on the ex¬ 
ploration and construction posts, it has 
been routine to work extra hours and on 
weekends. Workers may have to leave 
their families for a new project at any 
time, and are often away from home for 
months at a time. 

Chen Gangyi, a senior engineer with 
Hubei Communications Planning and 
Design institute, served two terms of 
four years in Tibet as personnel aid to 
the region. Despite a cancer diagnosis 
during his second term, he headed the 
design and construction of two record- 
setting projects on the plateau - Hubei 
Avenue and the Jiaolongba Bridge* 
Chen's deeds were reported nationwide 
via newspapers and the Internet, as well 
as being commended by state leaders* 

There are also a good number of 
women working in the province’s infra¬ 
structure sector, putting in efforts equal 
to, or even greater than, their male col¬ 
leagues. Cheng Wu, for example, is vice 
commander of the Cuijiaying Naviga¬ 
tion and Hydropower Project. She and 
her team set a record by dredging two 
million cubic meters for an open di¬ 
version channel within a month. Shen 
Xuexiang, vice commander of the mid¬ 



An ecological conservation demonstration road. 



Cement roads have made fife easier in Hubers villages* 


die section of the Suizhou-Yueyang Ex¬ 
pressway, introduced the practice of al¬ 
lowing bidding on key provincial trans¬ 
portation projects without base prices, 
Hubei’s dynamic development has 
caught the eye of state leaders* President 
Hu Jintao inspected the province, and lis¬ 
tened to a report on its plan for an artery 
highway network. Vice President Zeng 
Qinghong delivered a speech to honor 
Chen Gangyi, and two Communication 


Ministers, Li Shenglin (incumbent) and 
Zhang Chunxian (former), inspected 
construction sites in the province* 

In short, with coordinated efforts and 
shared determination, Hubei is steadily 
improving and constantly adding to its 
transportation network. Passenger and 
cargo flows are escalating, stimulating 
social and economic development, and 
helping Hubei secure its place in the re¬ 
gional and national economy. IS 
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Conversation 



m : to w urn m m m n » m? 

^ W^nUo 

Jiaming: NT you jlntian de baozhi ma? Wo xiang kankan 


n v % • • \ rr\* * t\ tv ■ • — n t ■ •• / v 

Shijie I lanjing Jinbiaosai de jieguo. 

Jiaming: Have you got today’s newspaper? I want to take a 
look at the results of the World Athletics Championships. 



Jiaming: Tai bang le! Yiindongyuan xuyao duonian 
xunlian caineng dadao zuijia de shenti zhuangkuang. 


M km 7 irn £ ffi kMo 

Ruguo shlbai le tamen hui hen shnvang. 

0 

Jiaming: Great! Athletes need to train hard for years to 
achieve their best form, so defeat is a huge disappointment. 


^3$: 1500%W W&. W bk Ittfr- IBS i&7 l 



V _ 

Jirui: YiqianwubaimTsai huosheng de niiyundongyuan bi 


shijie jilu kuai le yimiao. 

Jerry: The women’s 1,500 meter champion knocked one 
second off the world record. 



W: 




± if&AW T! 


Jiaming: Zhe chengji tai zhenfenrenxm le! 

Jiaming: That’s a really inspiring achievement! 


Useful Sentences 


K £pi§, d 1 7’! 

Haoyiin, Beijing! 

Good luck Beijing! 


2, 

Ta ceng de guo shijie guanjun. 

He is a former world champion. 


3 S & 




# Mi&EL bkH 


Yu ziyouticao xiangbi, wo geng xihuan kan gSodlgang 

IV N • 

bisai. 

I prefer watching the uneven bars event to the floor exercises. 


pfipj: Wo He JEW # o bkH X to To m\ MM 7 

Jirui: You. Wo zhengzai kan. Bisai tai bang le. Women 
ymgde le sanxiang bisai de guanjun. 

Jerry: Yes, I’m just reading it. It was a fantastic game. We 
won three gold medals. 






4, ft 

Ta de qiangxiang shi dangang. Tian’a! Dub youmei de 
kongfan! 

He excels at the horizontal bar. Oh my! What a perfect 
somersault! 


5 s to w* m 


^ j 


H #11 M^? 




Wo HcCl M7 110 # Sflno He W NT renwei shui hui shi benjie diaohuan guanjun? 


BJ: 

f I »o 

Jiaming: Shi de. Women ying le nanzi yibaiyishimi 
kualan. Wo zai dianshi shang kandao de. 


Who do you think will win the swinging rings gold medal? 




Qita liangxiang shi shenme? 

Jiaming: That’s right. I saw we won the men’s 
hurdles on TV. What were the other two events? 


6 , mvm, 

Xfto 

Kan nabian, yige nuhai zai biaoyan pinghengmu. Ta de 
luodi youkuaiyouwen. 

110-meter Look at the girl performing on the balance beam over there. 

Her landing is neat and steady. 


WJm: k7 i500#-fclB 


Jirui: Nanzi tiaogao he nuzi yiqianwubaimi changpao. 

Jerry: The men’s high jump and women’s 1,500 meter race. 


7, 



it tm t 77 mm 


Shi shuf dapo le nanzi qishfqi gongjlnji juzhong jilu? 

Who broke the men’s 77kg weightlifting record? 


» 













8, # Wi , 54 





To 3 









Ni kan, wushisihao zhitnbei zhi tiebing le. Zhe shi ta 


zuihou yici shit on. 

No. 54 is ready to throw discus. This is his last warm-up 
pitch. 


9 






ra 



* tB ftj #gg iagjw 


o 


Li Ning ccngjtng shi Zhongguo jiechu dc ticao 
yundongyuan, 

Li Ning used to be one of China’s outstanding gymnasts. 


10, fle 



7H 






, & tfe Ji % 





ffo Xl?C H o 

Ticao shi wdguo de qiangxiang zhi yl, ta ye shi liUang yu 
jiqiao de wanmei jiehe. 

Gymnastics is one of our strong events. It’s a perfect 
combination of strength and skill. 


New Words 



i, EJi j 



2 , 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6 , 

7, 

8 , 

9, 4 1 '# 







io s &a 
IK Ml 





C# 





jueshengju 

juesheiigqiii 

baolmgqiu 

banqiii 

j ^ B I / 

taiqiu 

qiiilan 


best of five games 

the finals 
match point 
bowling 
cricket 



basket 


* -r 




zhbngfeng (lanqiu) 


center {in basketball) 


huanren 




draw lots 




announce the score (in table tennis) 
xiaoqiu chop (in table tennis) 
jiaohuan changdi change ends 






an international business 

service 


apartments, office towers, F&B outlets and the 
largest convention centre in this area. It is less than 
20km from Beijing Landmark Towers to Beijing Capi¬ 
tal Airport and 8km to the Olympic Village, 
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8 North Dongsanhuan Road,Chaoyang DistrictBeijing 100004, China 

Tel: (86-10) 6590 6688 Fax: (86-10) 6590 6513 

E-m ail: rsvn@beij ingland mark, com 
Website: www. beijinglandmark com 



































































Around China 
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Downtown Gaomi. 


Gaomi - a Burgeoning City 
of Domestic Textiles 


S ITUATED in the hinterland 

of Shandong Peninsula on 
China’s north-east coast, 
Gaomi was one of the first 
towns in the area opened by 
the State Council to foreign investment. 
Since then Gaomi has boomed, with 
Gross Regional Product hitting RMB 
15,81 billion in 2006, up 19.9 percent 
over the previous year. Total regional 
revenue reached RMB 1.38 billion, 
while investment in fixed assets reached 
RMB 10.9 billion, up 17,3 percent over 
the 2005 figure. 

First designated a county some 2,200 
years ago, present-day Gaomi has a 
population of 860,000. To its west lies 
the world’s kite capital, Weifang, and 
to the east the beautiful seaside city of 
Qingdao, Gaomi’s location makes it an 
important traffic hub on the Shandong 
Peninsula, with Qingdao's Liuting In¬ 
ternational Airport and Qian wan Harbor 
reachable by road in 40 minutes, Alter- 


By YI FAN 

natively, Qingdao can be reached by rail 
in less than half an hour. Railways and 
expressways also link Gaomi with Wei¬ 
fang, J i n an and R i zh ao. 

Gaomi has a well-established utilities 
infrastructure (electricity, water and gas), 
a convenient postal and communications 
service, an extensive public service, and 
a green environment. These factors, com¬ 
bined with a temperate climate, make 
Gaomi an extremely livable city. 

Puhui New Year Painting, paper- 
cut and clay sculpture all feature in the 
area’s handicrafts tradition. Maoqiang 
Opera and Puhui New Year Painting 
were both listed in the first national in¬ 
tangible cultural heritage preservation 
project. 

Although now mainly known for its 
textile industry, wheat, com, peanuts, 
soya beans, fruit and vegetables are 
all grown in the Gaomi area. Varieties 
of agricultural industries include grape 
growing for wine making, beef, chick¬ 


en, mulberries and silkworms. Being 
the experimental eco-agriculture base 
of the Chinese Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences, Gaomi has achieved high-lev¬ 
el industrialization, internationalization 
and standardization in its agricultural 
production. 

Manufacturing industries are now 
the main focus of the local government 
however. Taking advantage of Gaomi’s 
proximity to Qingdao and utilizing a 
scientific view of development, local 
authorities have built up the Jiaodong 
Peninsula Manufacturing Base. More 
than 3,800 companies are now based 
in the city, four of which are regarded 
as large national enterprises. The local 
textile industry is ranked among the 
top ten industrial clusters of Shandong 
Province, with the largest home-textiles 
manufacturing base in Asia - belong¬ 
ing to the Sun vim Group - located here. 
The company is also a licensed maker 
of 2008 Olympic Games products. 

Overall, Gaomi’s top industrial en¬ 
terprises attained a total sales income 
of RMB 35,67 billion last year, a gross 
pre-tax profit of RMB 2.92 billion, and 
a net profit of RMB 1.88 billion, up 40.9 
percent, 47.7 percent and 44.3 percent 
respectively from the previous year. The 
total value of the city’s imports and ex¬ 
ports has now reached US $640 million, 
a rise of 18.3 percent over the previous 
year. 

Gaomi’s honest, responsible and 
highly efficient government, combined 
with accommodating policies, makes 
the city highly suitable for foreign in¬ 
vestment. H 



The Gaomi-based Sunvim Group is a licensed 
maker of 2008 Olympic Games products. 
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Yi Fan 


Fe.ngtai Reborn 

Tribal Land Gets a New Lease of Life 


Liu Huanzhi 


Building Prosperity: The Zhenyuan County Rural Credit 
Cooperative Liu Huanzhi 

Pu’er: The Tea that Changed a County Liu Huanzhi 

A Road for All Liu Huanzhi 


Shining Lakeside Pearl in Anhui 
Roads on the Plateau 
Yunnan’s Intent to Innovate 


YiFan 
Liu Huanzhi 
Liu Huanzhi 


A Fruitful Venture - Honghe Orient’s Russia Experiences 

Xu Ying 

An Auto Industry Legend Zuo Youqiang 

Glorious Dreams of a Desert City Han Li & Gao Yan 

Seek Every Advantage for Quick Development Han Li 

Titan of China’s New Energy and Heavy Chemical Industries 

Han Li 


Ordos: A Green City 
A Showcase of Speedy Urbanization 
Equal Opportunities for All 
Tin Town with a Green Center 


Han Li & Gao Yan 

Han Li 
Han Li & Gao Yan 
Liu Huanzhi 


Xu Ying 
Dong Fang 
Yi Fan 


Xu Ying 
Xu Ying 


Changzhi’s Dynamic Development Strategy 
New Industry Boost for a Veteran Oil City 
Ningbo to Host 2007 China Food Expo 

Keeping the Plateau Pure Forever 

- 

Historical City on the Scenic Tibetan Plateau 
Shaoxing County: An Economy Based on Fabrics 

Tian Xing & Zhao Cui 

China Jilin Northeast Asia Investment and Trade Expo 

Sun Yumei 

Building the Bridge between China and the World Ren Xuan 
The Environment Is More Important Than Money 
An International Buddhist Meeting Place and Tourist 
Resort on Jiuhua Mountain 


Xu Ying 


Green City of Steel 

Green Desert City with a New Outlook 
Ports of Promise 
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Yi Fan 
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Old City, New Looks Wu Meiiing 9 

Shaoxing’s Textile City Market Tian Xing & Zhao Cui 9 

Rise out of the Ocean into World Attention Wu Meiiing 10 

m 

Shaoxing Expo: Textile Industry Barometer 

Tian Xing & Zhao Cui 10 
A Loving Community Kuang Yilan 11 

"Avian International Airport” - Wetlands in the Yellow River Delta 

Liu Shubo, Sun Jianbin & Shang Zhao 11 
The Qinggang Broom Boom Dong Fang 11 

Daixian: An Ancient Border Town Yi Fan & Yang Jixing 12 

New Roads to Prosperity in Central China Liu Huanzhi 12 

Gaomi - a Burgeoning City of Domestic Textiles YI Fan 12 


Society/Life 

Safeguard the Bike 


Lu Rucai 1 
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Issue No. 


Starting from Scratch: Stories of Two Xinjiang Peasants 

Wang Mei 1 

Leisure Pursuits for Migrant Workers Luo Yuanjun 1 

Supporting Solo Richard Mullins 1 

Beijing 2008 Olympic Games: Letting the World Discover the Real 
China Zhang Juan & Liu Qiong 2 

Bad Boys, Bad Boys, Whatcha Gonna Do? Li Chade 2 

Two's Company, One’s Affordable - One Child or Jwo?Lu Rucai 2 
Ps and Qs Please! Xin Xin 


Economic Solutions to Transport Troubles 
Family Recipes Brought to Beijing 
High Scores - Low Ability 


Lu Rucai 
Xu Xiaoyan 
Lu Rucai 
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Singaporean Chinese Association Celebrates 5th Anniversary 

Gong Xixiang 

Community Medical Service Promoted Luo Yuanjun 

The Cheng Acupuncture Legacy Luo Yuanjun 

The Road of the “Wonder Kid” Wang Song 

Malaysian Education Minister Vows to Build Closer Cooperation 
with China Sun Lei 


4 

5 

6 
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The Countdown to the Beijing Olympics CommencesXu Xiaoyan 9 
Tibet - Japan - America: Cao Yong’s Journey of Artistic Success 

Chen Si 9 

Beijing’s Most Senior Overseas Busy Body Wang Song 9 

The Qinghai-Tibet Railway One Year On Zeng Ping 10 

Environmental Protection on the Qinghai-Tibet Railway 

Wang Shiling 10 

LOHAS - Live Green, Live Healthy Li Qian 10 

The New Labour Contract Law - Who Benefits? Lars Mdrking 11 
Organic Farming in Xinjiang Chad Swanson 11 

New Home, New Hope Zeng Ping 11 

Holding Back the Desert Sands: A Global Struggle Lu Rucai 11 
I. M. Pei and His “Lovely Youngest Daughter” He Yan 11 

China Today Celebrates Its 55th Birthday Hua Shaojun 11 

A Journey of Love Huo Huo 11 

Returned Overseas Students Lose Their Luster Si Yan 12 

In Memory of Helen Foster Snow Chen Xiuxia 12 


People 


Dr. Herbert K. Abrams: True Friend of China 


Yu Xiangjun 


Photo Essay 

The Ever-lit Kilns of Chenlu 
Beauty and Her Beasts 
If You Are Happy, I Am Happy Too 
English Service in St. Paul's Church, Nanjing 
Fighting Fires 
Dream Life 

Vintage Vehicles Handmade in Shenyang 

The Jomolung Farmers' Tibetan Opera Troupe Dong Ning 

Rock’n’roll Passion at the Ordos Grassland Music Festival 

Dong Ning 

Midnight Football Game 
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Out with the Old? 
Changing Trains 


Richard Mullins 5 
Richard Mullins 6 


Tourism 


Marionettes, Wetland and Buckwheat Noodles on the Northwest 
Plateau Chen Si 1 


Yi Ethnic Haute Couture 


Ancient Labyrinthine Town 

Monsters, Mushrooms & Mountain Lakes 


Song Lin & Hu Xiaoping 2 

Chen Si 3 
Daniel Allen 
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Youth Matters 


Roses Are Redder... 
Hooked by a Net 
The Great Outdoors 


Exploring Shangri-La Dong Yinchun 

Eden in the Xinjiang Mountains Wang Zu 6 

Ordos: A Sacred Place on an Expansive Desert Han Li 7 

Wooden Bench Dragon Dances Yuan Peide 8 

The Mount Song Geological Treasure Trove 

Wang Suzhen & Zhang Xiaoyu 9 
Hotel Fit for Emperors in Beijing Sun Li 10 

Kaiping Watchtower Houses MaJia 10 

Hot Springs and Scenic Lakes: Tours in Yanbian 

Zhang Xueying 11 

An Ancient City of Trade Hidden Deep in the Mountains 

Wen Shu 12 


Culture 


Present Day Plebs vs Bygone Knights 
Magnificent Melodies 
A Black American and China 
On Fire? 

Park Life 

The Rise of History for the Masses 

Oils in All Weathers 

Rock Chic in Chengdu 

Hutong Heaven 

A Tale of Two Carto-Crazies 


Xin Xin 
Li Chade 

Zhang Yan 
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Shen Yan 1 Environmental Architectonics: Putting the Science Back 


Wang Song 
Mark Godfrey 
Lin Zilong 
Li Qian 
Mark Godfrey 
Lin Zilong 
Inesa Pleskacheuskaya 

Zhang Wenting 
Mark Godfrey 

Fit to Print Lin Zilong 

The Chinese Contemporary Art Explosion at the Tate in Britain 

Lew Baxter 


in Fengshui 
Sound Sellers 
Bites for the Brave - 
Standard or Local Chinese? 

Dive Bar D-22 

Time for Tea 

Legends of Martial Arts 

Xu Wenrong and His “Chinawood 

Muma’s World 
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Richard Mullins 2 
Richard Mullins 3 
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The Brainy Bunch 
Small Production, Big Impact 
The Best of Beijing 

Economic Prosperity Befriends Cultural Wealth 
Breaking China? Mark Godfrey 

China Reappraise its Intangible Cultural Heritage 

Zhang Xueying 

“Active" Museum Zhang Xueying 
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Big as The Beatles, in China Mark Godfrey 9 

Wei Wei on the Web Mark Godfrey 10 

Songs of Young Bareback RidersDe Yongjian & Zhang Xueying 11 
Buying: Not Spending but Investing Cheng Yimo 11 

Nailed in Beijing Mark Godfrey 11 

A Long March in Tibet Xi Wen 12 

2007 China (Changzhou) International Animation and 

Digital Arts Festival Sun Shuting 12 

Yeah, Very Good Mark Godfrey 12 

Art Gallery 

Stories Beyond the Red Wall Yi Ming 1 

Refining Classical Art with Strokes Chen Si 4 

Pieces of the Past 

Mount Wudang - Abode of Immortals and a Martial Monk 

Huo Jianying 1 

Imperial Tomb of an Uncrowned Emperor Huo Jianying 2 

The Prehistoric Homestead at Zhoukoudian Huo Jianying 3 
Supreme Mount Tai Huo Jianying 4 

The Emperor and the Concubine - A Legendary Romance 

Huo Jianying 5 

Yungang Grottoes and Buddhist Restoration Huo Jianying 6 
Qing Tomb Enigmas Huo Jianying 7 

Tales of the Women at Rest in the Eastern Qing Tombs 

Huo Jianying 8 

The Great Imperial Tomb Robbery Huo Jianying 9 

Good Fox, Bad Fox Huo Jianying 10 

Supernatural Benevolence and Malevolence Huo Jianying 11 
Three Pillars of Traditional Rudimentary Education 

Huo Jianying 12 


Language Corner 


Talking about Weather 1 

Mary and Li Dong Talk About Taking Exercise 2 

Do You Need any Help? 3 

Where Will You Spend Your Vacation? 4 

Sporting Talk 5 

When Are the Aquatic Events Scheduled? 6 

When Are the Aquatic Events Scheduled? 7 

Can I Help You? 8 

At the Olympics 9 

What Events Are You Generally in? 10 

Touring Beijing by Bicycle 11 

That's a Really Inspiring Achievements! 12 


Cooking Class 


Diced Chicken with Pineapple 1 

Fried Shrimp with Green Soy Beans 2 

Buddhist Vegetarian Meal 3 

Smoked Vegetarian Dried Beancurd Sheet Rolls 4 

Fried Chicken Drumsticks 5 

Sweet and Sour Fish 6 

Sweet and Sour Veggie Fish Fillets 7 

Steamed Crabs 8 

Sauted Shrimps with Scallions 9 

Stir-fried Onion with Shredded Pork 10 

Stir-fried Celery and Fish Fillets 11 

Steamed Eggs 12 

Focus 1-12 

Voices 1-12 

Sci-tech Info 1-12 





A Stately Tower of Immense Cultural Connotations 


The Yueyang Tower (Yueyanglou) 
stands on the banks of Dong ting Lake 
in Yueyang City, Hunan, It is one of the 
three towers most admired in southern 
China. Of the numerous articles and 
poems it has inspired throughout the 
dynasties, perhaps best known is the 
essay by renowned scholar Fan Zheng- 
yan, written to celebrate the tower’s 
reconstruction in 1046. It was the sen¬ 
timent expressed within the work, "One 
should be the first to worry about the fu¬ 
ture of the state, and last to claim one’s 
share of happiness," which carved for 
the tower its inalienable niche in Chi¬ 
nese history. 

Since its recent expansion, the 
Yueyang Tower Scenic Area covers an 
area of more than 42 hectares, dotted 
with many new historic sites and scenic 
spots. 



Watch Tower of Five Dynasties 


The subtle refurbishments, carried 
out during the Tang. Song, Yuan. Ming 
and Qing dynasties, embody the Yue¬ 
yang Tower’s most fascinating aspects. 
They are examples of imperial architec¬ 
ture throughout these five epochs. 



Corridor of Inscribed Steles 

There have recently been 50 addi¬ 
tions to the steles in this 240-meter aisle, 
which from overhead resembles a key. 
inscriptions on the steles are the hitherto 
unpublished works of respected calligra¬ 
phers of five dynasties. 
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Shuanggong {Two Men) 

Memorial Tempt© 

This Ming-and-Qing style structure is 
a memorial to the scholar Fan Zhongyan 
and his friend Teng Zijing, who sponsored 
the 1046 reconstruction of Yueyang Tower, 
ft houses two exhibitions celebrating the 
history of the tower and the lives of these 
two historical figures. Among its exhibits 
are graphics, writings and documents that 
demonstrate the tower's historical, cultural 
and ideological significance. 

The Lii Dongbtn 
Memorial Temple 

lu Dongbin is a stock 
figure in Chinese folklore. 

The Chinese people have 
to id and passed down 
tales of his three visits to 
the Yueyang Tower for 
generations. 

New attractions in the Yueyang Tower 
Scenic Area include the Zhanyue {admir¬ 
ing Yueyang) Gate Tower, the archaic-fash- 
ioned turret, the Poetry Corridor and YanJ 
hong Dyke. 



Webs i te; www, yu eya ng fo u .com 

Tel: 86-730-8135588 
Photos by Li Jiarrping 
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China Today, sole national level multi-language monthly magazine published in China, welcomes your subscriptions and wishes you 

A Happy New Year! Bonne annee! iFeliz Ano Nuevo! Frohes Neujahr! 
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